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RINCE BISMARCK still continues, through the North- 
German Gazette, his polemic with the Russian Press. He 
repeats emphatically that Alexander IT. did in 1876 cede Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina—which were not his property—to Francis 
Joseph, on condition of Austrian neutrality in a Russo-Turkish 
war. The Paris correspondent of the Times, who is often em- 
ployed by diplomatists, publishes two statements in confirma- 
tion of this story, in one of which it is affirmed that the Treaty 
was actually signed by the two Emperors in a railway-carriage, 
while travelling from Ems; and in the other it is stated that 
General Gourko was ordered to occupy Constantinople, but the 
order was intercepted by the Turks, and countermanded in con- 
sequence of athreat from London. When the Congress of Berlin 
met, Austria claimed her provinces, and, says the North-German 
Gazette,“ the assent of the Russian Chancellor was complete, 
voluntary, and unhesitating.” Such an assent would have 
been impossible unless a previous agreement had existed. 
We have commented elsewhere upon the light which this 
story throws upon the European situation, but may add 
here that the Russian journals do not admit for a moment that 
Germany was guiltless in the matter. Their view is that Prince 
Bismarck stood behind Count Andrassy all through, suggested 
the bargain, and helped him to secure it, though Russia had 
not received her equivalent in full. 


On the last night of the Privilege debate (yesterday week), 
Sir Henry James made a remarkable speech, in which he en- 
larged on the impartiality of English juries in the political cases 
of our time, and illustrated his argument by the recent prosecu- 
tion of English Socialists when Sir Charles Russell had brought 
all his great power of advocacy to bear in endeavouring to obtain 
a conviction against men charged with breaking open London 
shops, whereas every one of them was acquitted by a jury of 
English tradesmen. In another case, Sir Henry James himself 
had to prosecute two political agents charged with corrupt 
practices at elections. A jury was impanelled which consisted 
of the personal and political friends of both these men, and yet 
the Jury convicted them. Sir Henry James contended that the 
fairness of a Committee of the House would certainly be 
impugned if judgment went against the Irish Party who 
appealed to it. In his opinion, the regular tribunals of this 
country were far the most fitting for an investigation of this 
kind. Mr. Healy termed the speech of Sir Henry James a 
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feeling in the country, no British jury could be trusted; and to 
illustrate this, he mentioned a remark which he said that 
he had overheard in the lobby,—* I wi-h we had them like rats 
in a pit, with a terrier at their throats.” Surely that remark 
did not disprove the impartiality of an average jury half so 
much as it disproved the impartiality of the Commons’ Com- 
mittee to which Mr. Healy professed to be appealing. It was 
the “ Uriah Heaps” of the House to whose honour Mr. Healy 
was so eager to submit his reputation. 


Colonel Saunderson in his speech appealed personally to 
Mr. Dillon to say whether the extracts which the Times had 
quoted from the Freeman’s Journal showing that Mr. Dillon 
had associated and taken counsel with P. J. Sheridan long after 
the formal dissolution of the Land League, were or were not 
trustworthy, and offered to withdraw the charge altogether, 
so far as he was concerned, if Mr. Dillon could deny that it was 
so. Mr. Dillon refused to reply, and declaring his readiness to 
meet these charges in the proper way, appealed to the Speaker 
to protect him from these informal challenges, which the Speaker 
did. 


Mr. H. Fowler made a very able speech on the ample 
powers of a Committee to carry on an investigation of 
this kind, which he maintained to be larger than those 
of an ordinary tribunal. But he did not show that they were 
at all likely to be exercised with anything like the judgment and 
knowledge wielded by an experienced Judge. Mr. Goschen, in 
a very telling speech, pressed on the Irish Party the monstrous 
character of the political embarrassments to which they proposed 
to subject those Members whom they had already denounced as 
“ fellow-conspirators” with the Times, and yet wished to place on 
a Committee of Inquiry into their own antecedents. These 
“ fellow-conspirators ”” were to have the responsibility of cross- 
examining their fellow-Members on matters of life and death, 
morally speaking, to the persons examined; were to determiue 
whether they would or would not put questions which might 
seem to be of a nature to push a brother-Member over a moral 
precipice; and while conducting so painful and critical an 
inquiry as this, were all the time to be expected to meet these 
very men in the debates of the House on the old terms, as if no 
issue of this tremendous character were being determined up- 
stairs, After Mr. Goschen’s speech, Mr. Dillon declared Mr, 
Parnell’s wish, and his own consent, to have the investi- 
gation enlarged to the whole connection of Parnellism 
with crime; Sir W. Harcourt attributed to the Conser- 
vative and Unionist Party profound unwillingness to have 
the matter sifted to the bottom; and Mr. W. H. Smith replied 
that no better proof of the unfitness of a Committee of the 
House as a tribunal could be produced than this deliberate im- 
putation to the whole Unionist Party of profound unwillingness 
to sift the matter at issue to the bottom. Mr. Gladstone’s 
amendment was rejected by a majority of 84 (317 to 233); and 
the Solicitor-General’s motion was then agreed to without a 
division, Sir Charles Lewis’s move having thus wasted four 
additional days. 


The eruption being once over, the cloud of obstruction settled 
down heavily again on the House. On Monday there was an 
all-night sitting, “ progress” not being reported till 20 minutes 
to 5, when twelve lines of the Bill, or, including the preamble, 
sixteen lines, had been actually got through. And even then 
the first sub-section would not have been finished, had not Mr. 
Courtney, in refusing to allow the Closure to be applied to that 
sub-section, declared that, in his opinion, only two amendments 
“ possibly demand some discussion,”—a remark which quickly 
cleared the others out of the way. On Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the second sub-section of the first clause (six lines in length) and 





the first six words of the third sub-section were debated, and, 
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after amendment on amendment had been negatived, were agreed 
to. As Thursday was devoted to other matters, this is where the 
Bill stood, up to the meeting of the House yesterday. Such is 
legislation with the minority in command of a continuous brake 
which they never hesitate to apply. 


Mr. Gladstone delivered a speech to a select meeting of Non- 
conformists at the house of Dr. Parker on Wednesday, which 
we have read with dismay and a genuine sinking of the heart, 
—not for its hearty support of Irish Home-rule, not for its 
whitewashing of the Parnellite Party ever since 1881, but for 
the leniency, and even qualified approval, with which Mr. Glad- 
stone treats the boycotting of the present day, and the 
attenuating interpretation which he now gives to all the 
strong and manly censure with which he denounced the 
abettors of the Land League in 1881. Boycotting and 
exclusive dealing “ may,” he says, “be very bad things, but 
they are the only weapons of self-defence belonging to a poor 
and disheartened people.” He thought there ought to be 
inflexible resistance to a Bill which proposed to take from the 
Irish people, “under the name of crime, methods of action 
which, though not to be desired in a healthy state of society, 
may, when society is in an unhealthy state, be the only perfect 
remedies at the command of the people.” In other words, Mr, 
Gladstone commends boycotting to Ireland as a counsel of 
imperfection. To withhold a coffin from a widow whose husband 
had in his lifetime worked for the emergency-men, is, then, in 
the present unhealthy state of Ireland, “the only perfect 
remedy at the command of the people.” It breaks one’s heart 
to read such a judgment as this from Mr. Gladstone. Dr. 
Parker and Mr. Guinness Rogers, however, appeared to be over- 
joyed with this new gloss on the equities of Irish politics. Is 
it to be generalised and preached in Nonconformist pulpits ? 


According to the latest accounts from Paris, the Goblet 
Ministry is in danger. The Budget Committee insist on larger 
reductions in expenditure, and the Premier, unable to reduce the 
Military or Naval Budgets, and afraid of irritating Deputies by 
curtailing the civil outlay, promises nothing but new taxes. He 
offered only a saving of £60,000, which the Committee 
treated as a poor pleasantry. The matter is therefore to come 
before the Chamber, and it is calculated that M. Goblet must 
either sacrifice his Finance Minister or go,—a change which 
involves the great Boulanger question. Is the War Minister 
to go too? If he does, all France will be in agitation, 
and the Army in ferment; if he does not, he will be con- 
sidered in Germany as independent of Ministries, and there- 
fore doubly dangerous. It is hoped that a peace will be patched 
up, and as General Boulanger desires no change, and nobody 
wants reductions, the wish being only to secure the credit of 
reducing, it is probable that an arrangement will be made. A 
positive pledge to knock off a million next year, or a promise to 
suspend the Budget of Public Worship, will suffice for the day, 
and between this time and May, 1888, many things may happen. 
One of them is war. 








Parliament was occupied for hours on Thursday with a silly 
little question which at another period would have consumed 
about ten minutes. Many years ago, Parliament had an idea 
that Indian appointments would be given, like some Colonial 
appointments, to favourites, who would stay at home and 
work them by deputy. It therefore prohibited leave to civilians 
beyond five years in the whole term of service, and made of 
“Charter limits’ a sort of enchanted boundary, outside which 
any Anglo-Indian not on statutory leave lost his commission. 
Among other laws, all with the same object, it prohibited 
European leave to the Commanders-in-Chief. Just now 
the Queen wishes the Duke of Connaught to come home 
for her Jubilee, and as he is Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, 
it is necessary to pass a private Act. He gives up his 
pay, and the public service is uninjured; but the Act will 
be a courtesy to the Queen, and forty-five Members were there- 
fore found to vote against it. That is a childish, as well as an 
unfeeling way of showing dislike to Monarchy. There is not 
an officer in the service who, wishing to see his mother in her old 
age, and being willing to sacrifice his pay for that end, could 
not obtain leave on “ urgent private affairs.” 


We speak elsewhere of the difficulty Englishmen and Irish- 
men have in understanding one another. Here is another 
illustration, a formal resolution passed by the Tralee Board of 


i 
ee omamens That we recognise in this latest infamy of this or 
of hell its agony at the growing progress of the Irish Hom, 
rule cause among the English democracy as expounded by te 
Liberal and Irish leaders and their faithful followers, and a foul 
attempt at checkmating it by prejudicing the English mind in 
the employment of means aptly illustrative of its journalistig 
record in its dealings with the Irish people...... That we again 
record our unabated confidence and admiration of our beloved 
leader, Mr. Parnell, and the Irish Parliamentary Party, and 
respectfully trast that in future they will decline to notice the 
attacks of a paper which has long since passed beyond the 
bounds of truthful criticism and even of discretion.” « This 
organ of hell” “which has passed the bounds of discretion” 
is delicious. We doubt if there is an Englishman alive who 
really understands how a sane human being could have drawn 
much less passed, that resolution. Yet there are Irishmen, 
even of the opposite party, who will think it rather eloquent, 


Mr. Dillon thinks he has devised a plan which will defeat the 
Crimes Act. He either believes, or affects to believe, that the 
purpose of that Bill is to keep up rents, and declares that he 
has devised a new “ Plan of Campaign ” which will “ circumvent 
it completely, and protect the people from excessive rents and 
excessive prices for their farms.” He had always been opposed 
to crime and outrage; but “there was a line of policy so perfect 
that the people would be induced to act so loyally towards one 
another, that they would not revert to crime and outrage,” which 
one perceives are now the acknowledged “sanctions” of popular 
loyalty. We would just ask Mr. Dillon one question. If he knows. 
of a plan which, without outrage, without crime, and without 
resistance to the law, will keep down rents in Ireland, what is the 
extent of his guilt towards his countrymen in keeping it secret ? 
On his own theory of the situation, he is letting them damn 
themselves in dozens for an object which he can secure for them 
without sin. If that is his conviction, why does he not vote for 
the Crimes Bill, asa measure calculated to protect the innocence 
of Ireland ? 


The German and Russian Governments are cultivating friendly 
relations by a war of tariffs. The Russians have just imposed 
duties on foreign iron which will, it is said, almost ruin 
the Silesian factories, and have at the same time prohibited 
German ironmasters from setting up or extending iron- 
foundries on Russian soil. The Germans, who feel economic 
blows as no other people do, are so irritated that the Russian 
order will greatly diminish the Parliamentary opposition to 
Prince Bismarck’s new taxes. He proposes to pay for the 
increase to the Army by increasing the duty on spirits, and by 
doubling the tax upon imported corn, As Germany imports 
wheat chiefly from Russia, this will greatly increase the distress 
in the Southern Provinces, already suffering severely from the 
fallin the price of cereals. Properly speaking, Russia should 
retaliate by prohibiting German goods, and Germany rejoin by 
banning all Russian produce, after which there would be nothing 
to be done except to sit sulkily lamenting the decay of trade. 
Free-trade does not of itself insure amity, as witness North 
and South, Ergland and Ireland; but a war of tariffs can only 
produce hostility. The human race appears upon such questions 
to be absolutely unteachable. 


That is a fine letter from Emin Pasha published in the Tiiies 
of Tuesday. This Austrian savant is defending himself in the 
Southern Soudan against hosts of enemies, and Mr. Stanley is 
even now ascending the Congo in the hope of rescuing him. His 
situation must be almost desperate; yet in a letter received 
in Edinburgh from him, dated October 26th, 1886, he speaks 
only of his scientific successes. He has explored a portion of 
the Albert Nyanza, and discovered a new river, difficult to navi- 
gate, but pouring a great volume of water intothe lake. “The 
zoological, and especially the zoographical results which I have 
obtained within the last few months, will, I hope, prove of con- 
siderable importance.” He is grateful to his Scotch friend for 
some presents, but especially for a good many numbers of 
Nature, “so that at last I am permitted to see once more 
what is taking place in the scientific world.” Dr. Emin’s 
mind, at all events, to him “a kingdom is.” There is the true 
modern Stoic, indifferent to danger, careless of surrounding cir- 
cumstances, doing his duty patiently, but cordially interested 
only in increasing his own and the world’s knowledge. Let us 
hope that he will not share the fate of his forerunner, the Greek 
devotee of applied science who was killed by a soldier while 





Guardians :—* That we enter our indignant protest against the 
vile and atrocious slander of the Times newspaper on Mr, Parnell. 





working out a problem. 
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the British Government to arrange with that 
ne agp delimitation of the Afghan frontier have 
ntly failed. The Commission, headed by Sir W. Ridgway, 
= to St. Petersburg to settle the few remaining questions in 
ais ute has been received with perfect courtesy and a great 
eran of interest, but with no willingness to make the smallest 
cms As surrender on our side has already gone too far, 
. will it is reported, break off negotiations, and return home. 
The incident is annoying as an indication of Russian temper, 
and as 2 discouragement to Abdurrahman Khan ; but it 
has no other importance. If the Russians intend to in- 
yade Afghanistan, they will not respect boundary-stones ; 
and if they do not intend, the Turkoman and Afghan 
shepherds and herdsmen can quarrel for a few years more 
as they have done for ages. So long as we are ready on 
the Indian frontier, and the railway along the Indus is com- 
plete, we can afford to let things happen in Afghanistan, where 
the mountaineers will hold their own quite long enough for us 
4o decide upon our course. We are not quite sure that it is not 
convenient to be able, when an aggression occurs, to raise a 
little geographical discussion while India gets ready. She is 
apt to be a fortnight behind in the matter of Army transport. 


Mr. O’Brien, editor of the United Irishman, holds that 
Lord Lansdowne’s tenants, particularly the rich ones, are 
overrented to the extent of 15 per cent. Lord Lansdowne 
differs, inasmuch as the tenantry are paying either a judicial 
rent or a rent settled by contract. That being so, Mr. O’Brien 
has proceeded to Canada, where Lord Lansdowne is Viceroy, in 
order to instigate the Canadians to coerce the Queen’s represen- 
tative into settling his private affairs as his tenants please. The 
(Canadians, who are either freeholders or tenants under laws 
infinitely stricter than those of Ireland, do not quite see 
it, The Irishmen of the cities are ready to shout, but 
the Frenchmen are indifferent, and the English and Scotch 
so irritated, that it is believed meetings may be prohibited 
lest Mr. O'Brien should be hurt. He himself feels the situa- 
tion, for being by nature the most violent and raucorous speaker 
in Europe, be is in Canada almost moderate, only accusing Lord 
Lansdowne of a desire to “extirpate” his own tenantry, and 
with them his own rent. The general feeling in Canada is 
obviously that Mr. O’Brien is guilty of an impertinence to the 
Dominion, which can estimate the character of its Viceroy 
without lis help, and he will probably be compelled to cover 
his retreat by a campaign of oratory in the States. They 
discount people there. 


Mr. Bright avoids speaking on Ireland, but the following 
letter shows that his judgment is as accurate and his powers of 
expression as forcible as ever :— Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 
May 10th, 1887. Dear Sir,—You do not seem to be aware that 
all the charges of the Times consist of evidence contributed by 
the rebel conspirators themselves. They are statements drawn 
from United Ireland in Dublin, from the Irish World in New 
York, and from other papers, edited by or the property of active 
men of the conspiracy. The facts are their own facts. The 
Times has not invented them; it has only put them in order, 
so that the public may understand the case. Parliament has 
really nothing to do with the matter. These conspirators and 
their papers have charged Lord Spencer and Mr. Forster with 
murder, and with hanging men of whose innocence they were 
well assured; but Parliament did not interfere to defend the 
Trish writers and speakers. The Courts are open. Why should 
Parliament assume the duties and the labour of the ordinary 
Courts of Justice ?” 


The banquet given to Mr. Goschen at the Criterion yesterday 
week elicited a very telling speech from Lord Salisbury, and 
from the guest of the evening. Lord Salisbury said that he 
did not wish to pose as a martyr of political self-denial. Lord 
Hartington had talked of the mutual sacrifices made by the 
Tories and Liberal Unionists in order to secure this Govern- 
ment; but, for his own part, heartily as he could co-operate 
with Mr. Goschen, he was not conscious of having had to make 
any sacrifice in order to achieve that co-operation, and if Mr. 
Goschen had had to make any gigantic sacrifice on his own part, 
he had concealed it very well. Remarking on Lord Rosebery’s 
desire for what he called conciliation to Ireland, Lord Salis- 
bury said that the question was,—Who was to be conciliated P 
A boa-constrictor fed with a live rabbit was doubtless con- 
ciliated by the rabbit; but was the rabbit conciliated by 
being given to the boa-constrictor? If the National League 


was to be conciliated, no doubt its victims must be sacri- 
ficed. But that would not be conciliation to all Irishmen, 
but only to those who have already riveted their yoke on so 
large a part of the country. Mr. Goschen in his speech reviewed 
the alliance, now a year old, between the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists, and pointed out that, just in proportion as 
the illegal and immoral doctrines of the Parnellites, with their 
“Plan of Campaign,”—condemned by the Irish Courts of Law, 
but apologised for in the House of Commons,—had grown in 
favour with the Gladstonian Liberals, in the same proportion 
had the tie between the Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives 
grown stricter and more cordial. In fact, it is more and more a 
contest between a confederation of revolutionary parties and a 
phalanx of constitutional politicians. 





On Wednesday, Lord Granville, the Chancellor of the London 
University, distributed degrees, honours, scholarships, medals, 
and prizes to the graduates and undergraduates. In the course 
of his speech, Lord Granville paid a very appropriate and just 
tribute to Mr. Shaen, one of the most assiduous and usefal of 
the senators, who had been lost to it during the year; as also to 
Mr. Busk, the eminent biologist. And then, after a review of 
the rapid strides made by the University in usefulness and 
public favour since its origin in the year of the Queen’s acces- 
sion, the Chancellor called upon the Member for the University, 
Sir John Lubbock, to address the meeting, which he did in 
reference to the question of Home-rule, pointing out very mildly 
that an attempt to introduce a separate State Legislature into 
the United Kingdom would probably involve the introduction 
of more State Legislatures than one, since a certain equipoise 
and balance between the various local elements of a federated 
Legislature is almost necessary in order to sustain the central 
authority. In the forms of crystallised matter brought up 
from the depths of the sea, said Sir John, we find that there 
is the most symmetrical arrangement of facets, otherwise the 
great pressure of the Atlantic at these depths would crush in 
any surface, if an equal pressure were not exerted on other 
symmetrically placed surfaces. Nor did Sir John think that it 
would be possible to establish a lop-sided Home-rule. Irish 
Home-rule would imply a complete revision of our whole Con- 
stitution. The Chancellor, who is the most loyal of political 
colleagues, sat very uneasily under this mild expression of 
opinion, and immediately after it, rose to suggest that political 
controversy should be avoided at such assemblies as these, to 
which Sir John replied that he had followed strictly the pre- 
cedent set by his predecessor, Lord Sherbrooke (then Mr. Lowe), 
and that he did not think he had introduced any passion into 
the discussion (which was quite true). The fact, no doubt, is 
that the Chancellor agreed with Mr. Lowe, and did not agree 
with Sir John Lubbock, and that made the difference. On the 
whole, it was somewhat doubtful whether the sympathy of the 
audience was with the Chancellor or with the Member for the 
University. But the slight effervescence was not without its 
interest in those rather torpid academic regions. 


The Bishops have expressed themselves very decidedly against 
reviving,—for the present at least,—any kind of diaconate 
engaged in ordinary business,—even though such a diaconate 
should be excluded from the priesthood so long as they did not 
give up secular affairs and pass a further examination involving 
a thorough course of study. The discussion arose on the report 
of a Committee of the Upper House concerning a Bill which 
has been introduced into the House of Commons, bearing the 
names of Mr. Gedge, Lord Folkestone, and some other Members, 
toamend the Acts which prevent deacons from following secular 
occupations, and removing the disabilities of clergymen to enter 
Parliament. The Bishops appear to be agreed that to permit 
one large class of the clergy to devote themselves to trade or 
industry as their main pursuit, and to exercise their clerical 
functions only as a secondary occupation, would introduce a new 
and large class of ditliculties in the enforcement of clerical dis- 
cipline, and not compensate for those difficulties by any corre. 
sponding enlargement of the resources for evangelising the 
nation. We are inclined to think that they have decided rightly. 
Lay help is no doubt indispensable to the Church, and more 
urgently needed than ever; but it should be lay help. A 
diaconate that was immersed in business would bring a great 
many more scandals on the Church than lay help, and would 
not give more efficient aid. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S REVELATIONS. 


HE revelations which Prince Bismarck and others are 
making as to the secret agreement by which Austria 
acquired Bosnia and the Herzegovina, are of twofold interest 
to the people of this country. They prove, in the first place, 
that the House of Hapsburg is still seeking, as it has always 
sought, its dynastic interest first of all; that it regards accession 
of territory as the supreme dynastic interest; and that con- 
sequently, so far as Austria is concerned, the Czars can reach 
Constantinople whenever they are prepared to pay a sufficient 
price. Up to the very latest moment of the Russo-Turkish 
War, it was asserted that Germany and Austria could and would 
prevent the occupation of Constantinople by a Russian army. 
They clearly could; for if Austria, with a Russian General at 
Adrianople, occupied the line of the Danube in force, the Russian 
army would be left in the air, with a desperate enemy in front, 
and no means of land communication with its base, while, again, 
the Austrian and Turkish fleets could stop its escape by sea ; 
and it was held, for this-and-that national and strategic reason, 
that they would. Indeed, it was asserted with much reiteration 
that they did; and England was subjected to much ridicule, 
especially from Englishmen, for believing that she, with her 
insignificant Army, had succeeded in arresting the Russian 
onward march, It is now, however, alleged by Prince Bis- 
marck, and virtually admitted by the diplomatists of Vienna, 
that Alexander II. had provided against this contingency, and had 
purchased at the expense of Turkey the neutrality of Austria. 
Aware of the growing enthusiasm for war in his own dominions, 
and resolved, if it were possible, finally to crush Turkey, he in 
1876 promised the Emperor Francis Joseph that if he would 
allow the Russian advance to be unimpeded and unmenaced, he 
would, in his turn, allow the Austrian absorption of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, The Austrian Emperor, who was at the time 
dominated by a desire to recoup his House for its great losses 
in Italy, and was by no means anxious for a great war with 
Russia, readily accepted the terms, which promised his 
family a magnificent province, and secured to himself relief 
from a responsibility which, to a man who had never succeeded 
in war, seemed heavier even than it was. Whether the agree- 
ment was reduced to writing, and signed by the two Emperors 
in a railway-carriage near Reichstadt, as a correspondent of 
the Times affirms, or, as the Hungarian statesmen will 
probably assert, was only an understanding never embodied 
in words, matters little to the historian, The agree- 
ment was made between the dynasts, and was kept. 
The Austrians looked on quietly throughout the campaign, 
and even when General Gourko’s desperate march over 
the Balkans—a march which could not have been attempted 
without the consent of Vienna—placed Constantinople itself 
in danger, the Austrian Army was never mobilised. It was, 
in fact, too late for Austria to interfere, and we see little 
reason to doubt that if Alexander II. had persevered in his 
original intention, and entered the “ City of the Czars,” Austria 
would have accepted the situation, and have contented herself 
with claiming, sword in hand, her share of the spoil. Prince 
Bismarck has never been unwilling that Austria should go 
South; England could not have been ready in tims; and 
whatever the ultimate settlement, the Sultanet in Europe 
would have fallen for ever. Alexander, however, stopped. 
According to the Paris correspondent of the Times, who 
vouches for his statement as “ absolutely authentic,” the 
Czar, after issuing the order to storm Constantinople, 
received intelligence that the British Government would 
‘instantly declare war, and revoked his decision, which the 
Turks had intermediately contrived to intercept. That is 
possible, and it is more possible still that General Gourko, 
whose army had suffered frightfully, warned his Imperial 
master that without reinforcements, entrance into Constanti- 
nople was an impossibility. At all events, the order to halt 
was not enforced by Austria, who was contented with her 
share, and during the subsequent negotiations contrived, with 
the direct help of Lord Beaconsfield and the general protection 
of Prince Bismarck, to secure it and a little more. That is to 
say, she obtained the assent of Europe to the “ occupation,” 
and with it what, according to modern practice, is a legal basis 
for her claim. 

That is a profoundly interesting narrative for Englishmen, 
for it proves that any reliance upon Austria to stop a Russian 
aggression upon Turkey without definite and written pledges, 
is worse than futile. All the motives which should induce 
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Austria to stop the Russian march—her concern for the freedom, 


of the Danube, her anxiety for the Southern Slavs, her fea 

of an attack from two sides at once—existed then as stron iy 
as they exist now, and were all overborne by the hope of tee 
torial booty. It is said that Turkey is an ally of Austria; but 
Turkey was an ally then, and her province was nevertheless 
accepted as a gift. It is said that the Hungarians are most 
unwilling either to injure Turkey, or to expand the Empire } 

including more Slav subjects ; but they were equaily unwillin 

then, and the Hapsburgs, with provinces to acquire, risked the 
results of their indignation. The Emperor went into a grand 
“ transaction ” over the heads of his Parliaments, and when jt 
was once accomplished, there was nothing for the governin 

minority in Hungary to do, except to accept the facts, They 
must do the same if their King, under another agreement 

advances to Salonica ; and Europe is, therefore, face to face with 
the fact which we have been repeating for eight years,—that 
in the Balkans Austria has two possible policies, she can 
resist Russia or she can share with Russia, and that the 
Imperia] House, which in foreign politics is Austria, inclines 
to the latter alternative. Ostensibly, of course, it is for the 
former course ; but when the hour arrives, a Minister may fall 
as Count Andrassy fell, and for the rest,—the Army will obey 
its orders. 

The second concern of Englishmen in these revelations, is 
Prince Bismarck’s interest in making them. What is he doing 
it for? They cannot be pleasant for the Hapsburgs, or 
for the Hungarian statesmen, or for the House of Romanoff, 
which, though baffled, no doubt, by circumstances—the main 
one being General Gourko’s losses—appears in the story to have 
been partly jockeyed out of the profit of a great war. The 
Hapsburgs, in fact, gained a province from them, though not 
at their expense ; and though Russia gained an equivalent in 
Austrian neutrality, she never received the price tacitly under- 
stood. Prince Bismarck is not the man to make revelations so 
annoying without an adequate object: He is not a mischief- 
maker, or a man intent on causing newspaper comment, or even 
a man much interested in securing that history shall be rightly 
understood. He is a serious statesman, thinking mainly of 
the present, and profoundly impressed with the danger in 
which Germany stands, or may stand if France and Russia 
join hands. He is acting, we may be sure, first of all to pre- 
vent that, and the real point for discussion is how these 
revelations can help him in that design. Clearly in one way 
only. They are intended, as we conceive, to convince the 
Panslavists who are agitating against Germany that they are 
on the wrong tack; that they had much better resume their 
secular policy, which is to menace Constantinople ; and that if 
they do, Germany, and therefore Austria, will compromise 
rather than resist. Austria may be bargained with, and 
Germany, as her Chancellor keeps ostentatiously repeating, 
has no interests in the Balkans. In other words, if Russia 
chooses to spread southwards, and give up all idea of aiding or 
shielding France, Central Europe will not oppose, will perhaps 
take that opportunity of carrying out her own plans. The 
drift of the whole maneouvre is to suggest a bargain to Russia, 
and to remind the Hapsburgs that they are free, as far as 
Germany is concerned, to make one at their own discretion. 
Germans will think this a cynical explanation, and it 
may be energetically repudiated from Berlin; but what 
other is there which fits the facts? The usual one, 
that Prince Bismarck is trying to soothe the Panslavists 
by showing that he did not help to aggrandise Austria as 
against Russia, is worthless, unless he also means that this 
is still his purpose. The Panslavists are not historical students, 
but desire to gain certain concrete ends, and the assurance they 
want is that Germany will not prevent their gaining them. 
That assurance, as we conceive, the German Chancellor is giving 
them, though in so curiously indirect yet public a way, as to set 
all diplomatists aflame with curiosity. Prince Bismarck could 
not, however, address a despatch to M. Katkoff, and to convince 
a whole party, perhaps an offer made through a demi-official 
newspaper is as good a way as any. 


THE TWO MR. GLADSTONES. 


R. GLADSTONE’S speech at Dr. Parker’s luncheon is, 

we frankly own, a new and severe blow to us. It is 

clear from it that Mr. Gladstone is quite conscious of the 
difference,—the wide difference,—Letween his attitude in 
relation to the Irish Question in 1881 and his attitude 
now; and that though he does not admit,—indeed he need 
not admit,—that the two are irreconcilable in any respcet 
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s either sincerity of conviction or disinterestedness 
—for no clear-sighted political critic who reviews 
‘career as a whole will ever attribute to Mr. Glad- 
negara so many of his bitter foes attribute to him, a 
a, or selfish love of power,—he thinks his present 
e titade the nobler, the more statesmanlike, the wiser atti- 
tude of the two, and does in some degree regret and repent 
himself of his policy in 1881 and 1882. It is true that 
he did not say this explicitly ; but, to our minds, as 
much as this is implicitly contained both in the review of his 
former deliverance, and in the general tone of his speech. 
«J did say at that time that the footsteps of what was called 
the Land League were, in my opinion, dogged by crime,—that 
where the Land League went, crime followed it. I did say at 
that time, when, as we believed, there was a general movement 
against the payment of rents and the fulfilling of contracts as 
a whole,—I did say at that time that it was a question of 
proceeding through rapine to dismemberment. Those’ were 
very grave words to use ; they may have been warranted, or 
they may have been unwarranted ; they may have been 
exaggerated, or they may have been justified by the circum- 
stances of the case; but I believed them, and they were spoken 
with sincerity. I am bound to say this, that I am not pre- 
pared to say at this moment that they were without force 
and truth, Grave charges were made at that time by the 
Nationalist Party against us. Some of these charges I can 
now see to have been true, and I see that that is the case not 
for the first time. I see that some of the measures which 
we proposed, especially the measure for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, were unhappy and mischievous 
measures; but we spoke according to the circumstances 
that were before us. ..... The other day, following in 
the steps of Lord Spencer, I stated in public that there was 
not, so far as I knew, and that there never had been, any 
reason for charging upon Mr. Parnell and the Irish Party 
complicity with crime. That is perfectly true, and it is what 
I would have said six years ago. I believed that their language 
was dangerous and that their plans were questionable, that 
they had a tendency to the production of crime; but, gentle- 
men, that is a totally different thing from complicity with 
crime.” And Mr. Gladstone proceeded to illustrate what he 
meant by stating that language used by Lord Salisbury, by 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and by Colonel Saunderson, 
encouraging the Ulster Orangemen to resist Home-rule by 
force, was language as dangerous, “aye, even more dangerous 
than any language ever held by the Irish leaders at the time 
when we denounced their language as dangerous to the 
country ;” but that though their language is dangerous, and 
tends to the production of crime, it is not language on the 
strength of which it would be possible to charge Lord Salis- 
bury, Lord Randolph Churchill, and Colonel Saunderson with 
“complicity in crime.” 

We have quoted Mr. Gladstone’s speech at this length to 
show how wide as the poles asunder are his words now, and 
the words of the man who in 1881 condemned, with a moral 
earnestness tinged with the passion of a great English states- 
man, the designs of the party who were marching through 
rapine to disintegration. He is now uncertain whether those 
words were exaggerated or not. He is ‘not prepared to say 
that they were without force and truth.” But, whatever they 
meant, they fell far short of an accusation of complicity with 
crime. Nay, even then they ought to have meant less than the 
condemnation he would have levelled at Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and Colonel Saunderson, for encouraging 
Ulster to rebel against Home-rule. He forgets, of course,— 
it is 80 easy to forget these things when your whole object is to 
attenuate any moral delinquency,—that Mr. Dillon has quite 
recently acknowledged in the House of Commons that the 
agents of the Land League explicitly encouraged open rebellion, 
if more peaceful methods failed, by his denial that threats 
which many supposed to be threats of resort to assassination 
really meant anything but threats of war; so that why Mr. 
Gladstone regards encouragements of rebellion addressed to 
Ulster as so much worse than encouragements of rebellion 
addressed to Connaught or Munster, we are unable to say. 
That, however, is a trifling point. What we now wish to insist 
On is the mournful change in Mr. Gladstone’s moral attitude 
as a statesman altogether between 1881 and the present time. 

What was Mr. Gladstone in 1881? He was a statesman 
determined to give Ireland no ground for saying that Home- 
tule was the only remedy which could cure Irish wrongs, 
and who nevertheless felt that politicians who co-operated in 
agitation as Mr. Parnell then undoubtedly co-operated, with 
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men who, like Patrick Ford, were not ashamed to boast of the 
funds they were separately raising for the destruction of 
English cities, were no fit guides for the people of Ireland, but 
were their worst enemies. That was the sentiment which Mr. 
Gladstone expressed in the famous passage concerning the men 
who were marching through rapine to disintegration. It was 
a noble indignation against evil guidance,—guidance which 
appealed to the pockets of the Irish farmers rather than to 
their consciences, and which stimulated the passions of the 
Irish people against England at the very moment when 
English statesmen were most eagerly working in the cause of 
justice to Ireland. For our own part, we believe not only 
that there was no exaggeration in what Mr. Gladstone said in 
1881, but that it was the inspiration of real moral genius. 
Mr. Parnell was, as we believe that he is, the evil genius of 
Ireland. He used the strike against rents as a bribe to 
disaffection just at the very moment when he found the 
Government most anxious to remedy the grievous injustice 
which the long confiscation of the property of Irish tenants 
in their labour and their improvements had inflicted. It 
was dread of the beneficence of the Irish Land Bill that 
inspired the Land Leaguers’ policy in 1880 and 1881. 
The leaders of the Land League knew how noble and wise Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy was, and they sought to cut the ground 
from under his feet by encouraging the Irish farmers to with- 
hold their rents altogether. Amidst the frightful outrages of 
those years, the language of the leaders of the League never 
once rang out with honest indignation at the cowardly crimes 
of the petty ruffians who were too often believed by the 
Irish people to be agents of the League. Instead of aiding 
Mr. Gladstone in his great policy, Mr. Parnell and his followers 
showed their furious jealousy of a Bill which they dared not 
openly oppose, by raising Ireland into something like revolt at 
the very moment when she had most reason to trust England 
and to love the English Prime Minister. And it was nothing 
but the natural indignation of a man who saw and felt this, 
and glowed with a noble resentment at so paltry a jealousy, 
which animated that great denunciation which Mr. Gladstone 
now finds one of the greatest difficulties in his path. 

What is the new Mr. Gladstone? The new Mr. Gladstone 
is a statesman who believes so energetically in the Irish cause 
and the “constitutional” majority of the Irish Party as 
representing the Irish nation, that he passes lightly over the 
history of that party, forgets the pecuniary aid they owe 
and gratefully acknowledge, to the American dynamiters, and 
ignores the language of palliation in which they have spoken 
of Irish crime when a little hearty denunciation might have 
stopped it, as well as the foul accusations they were hurling 
at Lord Spencer not two years ago of complicity in judicial 
murder. Worse than this, Mr. Gladstone not only ignores 
this side of Parnellism, he puts the most lenient construction 
on the whole boycotting campaign,—which we seriously 
believe has broken up more families and demoralised Ireland 
more than any number of open rebellions could have done,—and 
even excuses boycotting as the only “remedy” available for even 
greater wrongs than any which boycotting can inflict. “Com- 
bination and exclusive dealing,” says Mr. Gladstone euphe- 
mistically,—ignoring the fact that combination means com- 
bination to withhold the payment of actual debts, and that ex- 
clusive dealing is often like the sentence on the leper, and was so 
intended by Mr. Parnell when he first recommended it as the 
alternative for violence,—“ combination and exclusive dealing 
may be very bad things,”—he does not even say that they are 
very bad things,—‘ but they are the only weapons of self- 
defence belonging to a poor and disheartened people.” And even 
if it were so, would they not make that “ poor and disheartened 
people ” something much worse than “ poor and disheartened,” 
namely, jealous, suspicious, and heartless? Do they not pro- 
duce these terrible effects wherever they are freely employed ? 
It grieves us to the heart to find a statesman of Mr. 
Gladstone’s great moral genius, apologising openly for the 
very worst and most demoralising remedy for oppression which 
was ever recommended to a “ poor and disheartened people” by 
an astute and heartless leader. Mr. Gladstone’s apology for 
boycotting has given us deeper pain than any event of the last 
six years. It will now be told over the length and breadth of 
Ireland that Mr, Gladstone speaks of these desocialising and 
demoralising agencies as “ methods of action which, though not 
to be desired in a healthy state of society, may, when society 
is in an unhealthy state, be the only perfect remedies at the 
command of the people.” Note the word “ perfect,”—as 


though any remedy could be perfect which strikes at the very 





root of freedom, brotherly kindness, and mutual trust. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s “ perfect remedies” may, indeed, sometimes 
punish a bad landlord and a traitorous self-seeker who desires to 
benefit by the misfortunes of others, but they can only do so by 
ereating a class of moral lepers to include not only bad land- 
lords and traitorous self-seekers, but many of the frankest, 
most courageous, and independent spirits in the land, as 
well as a vast number of poor creatures who are hardly 
responsible for their own actions at all, so completely are 
they under the control of others. In fact, Mr. Gladstone’s 
“perfect remedies” may be perfect remedies for individual 
wrongs; but they are quite certainly perfect seeds of a far 
larger crop of evil passions and bitter memories than any 
which they can punish or obliterate. 

When we look upon this picture, and on that,—on the Mr. 
Gladstone who broke out into such hearty indignation against 
the Parnellites of 1881, and the Mr. Gladstone who speaks of 
boycotting as a perfect remedy for injustice in 1887,—we are 
even as a matter of art as much grieved and bewildered as by 
the melancholy sequel which Sir Walter Scott added to his 
greatest story, “ The Heart of Midlothian.” That story was, 
indeed, in every sense from the heart of Midlothian, just as 
Mr. Gladstone in 1881 was sent to Parliament from the heart 
not only of Midlothian, but of Great Britain. Sir Walter 
Scott’s sequel might almost have been called ‘ The Heartless- 
ness of Midlothian,” so unlike was it to the story which it 
concluded. Mr. Gladsione’s sequel is equally unlike the story 
which he began, though the same eloquent tongue pleads to 
our ears, and fascinates the eager minds which it bewilders and 
the loyal hearts which it wounds. 


THE KEY-NOTE AT THE GOSCHEN BANQUET. 


T is very natural for a Government beset by difficulties as 
the present Government is, to dwell chiefly on the more 
hopeful aspect of affairs when it is relieved for the moment 
from the pressure of formidable enemies. And we find no 
fault, therefore, with Lord Harrowby, at the banquet to 
Mr. Goschen last Saturday, for the couleur de rose picture 
which he painted of a Government successful everywhere 
except in the House of Commons, and not entirely with- 
out success even there. He dwelt on Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
“steady courage, unrivalled judgment, and dignity” as 
Leader of the House. He pointed to the ability which 
is showing itself in Lord George Hamilton’s administration of 
the Navy, and in Mr. Stanhope’s administration of the War 
Department. He dilated on the judgment and the wisdom, 
and he might have added, the happy courtesy, with which Sir 
Henry Holland has conducted the relations between this 
country and her Colonies at a very important crisis. 
He was eloquent on “the humdrum Budget” which had 
“superseded every Budget of late years,” and which had 
excited such hopes as to the Budget which should succeed it. 
And he rose almost into rapture when contemplating the 
“strange peace which seems to be spread over troubled 
Europe ” since Lord Salisbury had assumed the duties of the 
Foreign Office. All this optimism naturally reminds us of 
the poem,—a little too Irish for accuracy,—in which Tom 
Moore resolved, in anticipating some similar banquet, that, 
“Like Alps in the sunset, thus lighted by wine, we’ll wear the 
gay tinge of youth’s roses again.” The colours of Lord 
Harrowby’s picture are undoubtedly,—as Locke and Professor 
Huxley say of all colours,—not real, but subjective. 
Nevertheless, there was, we think, one aspect of the 
optimism of the evening which was something more than the 
flush reflected from the victory of the night before. We refer 
to Lord Salisbury’s repudiation of any sort of necessity for 
sacrifice in his alliance with the Liberal Unionists, Mr. 
Goschen’s expression of unfeigned satisfaction in dropping 
party names and fighting under the common flag of patriotic 
Unionism, and Mr. Wodehouse’s exultation that the united 
party were endeavouring to govern not as a Party Government, 
but asa National Government. There, we think, a very genuine 
sense of relief spoke out in all three statesmen,—a sense of 
relief which had nothing to do with the successful division of 
the night before, and nothing to do with the not as yet very 
tangible victories won over the anarchy of the House of 
Commons, the confusion of great Departments, the difficulties 
of our depressed trade, or the international troubles of Europe, 
but which was the natural and hearty expression of satis- 
faction at the disappearance of an artificial burden grievous to 
the shoulders of all. That burden was the necessity under 
which the Conservative statesmen used to find themselves of 
proving, for the satisfaction of their own followers, that 





a 
their policy would be regarded with jealousy and dislik 
by the party of progress, as a sort of barricade in their Ke ‘ 
and the corresponding necessity under which the Liber 
statesmen had found themselves to propose something that th, 
people would regard as a new blow struck against the poli @ 
of exclusiveness and privilege. These have been thorough, 
unwelcome necessities to both parties for some time past, - 
the Conservatives, because they well knew that they could onl 
resist innovation with success where innovation is really = 
popular and where the ancient ways are preferred by a y 
large proportion of the democracy to new-fangled ways; and ty 
the Liberals, because they knew equally well that the English 
people do not love change for the sake of change, and that 
genuine reform may be recommended to them with even more 
promise of success, if it is supported on the ground that jt 
is a reassertion of an ancient right which has fallen into 
abeyance, than if it is supported on the ground that it Sweeps 
away a tangle of political expedients which have become 
virtually obsolete. When Lord Salisbury assured his audience 
that he had really had no sacrifices to make in order to seourg 
a hearty co-operation with Mr. Goschen, we believe that he 
felt profoundly how tiresome and unnecessary had been of 
late years the effort to show the world that his policy would 
be unwelcome to the Liberals, in order to justify it to his own 
followers. And when Mr. Goschen and Mr. Wodehouse both 
exulted in the oblivion of party names, and in aiming at a 
policy which is in the party sense neither Tory nor Liberal, 
but simply patriotic or national, we believe that they equally 
enjoyed getting rid of the oppressive necessity of having to 
strike a blow at their rivals, instead of having merely to con- 
sult the true interests of the nation. We are confident that the 
old party shibboleths have lost a great deal of their significanca 
for everybody, unless it be Sir George Trevelyan. We think 
we see even in the extreme Home-rulers a sense of relief in 
fighting for what they regard as the cause of Ireland rather 
than the cause of Radicalism, just as there is unquestionably 
a profound sense of relief in the Unionists, whether Conserya- 
tive or Liberal, in fighting for what they deem the cause of 
the United Kingdom, rather than for a Tory or a Liberal cause. 
With all the confusion and bitterness of the day, this at least is 
clear, that the Tory, Whig, and Radical watchwords have lost 
a great deal of their charm, and that the leading statesmen on 
both sides prefer to cast in their lot with something more con- 
crete than a party,—namely, what they, at least, regard asa 
nation. Mr, Gladstone makes no secret of this. He speaks 
even of the questions between Great Britain and Ireland as 
“ international ” questions, a curious light upon his Unionism. 
Indeed, what he is really fighting for, as we think, is rather 
a cordial alliance with Ireland than anything like unity 
with her, and we only wish he would say so. There 
would, in our opinion, be a great deal more of reason 
in his position if he would avow such an aim as that, than 
there is in his present contention that he and his friends are 
the true Unionists. But be that as it may, the Gladstonian 
Party appear to us much more in earnest when they avowedly 
take up the cause of Ireland, and speak very much as Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Dillon have always spoken, than they do when 
they confine themselves to pleading for their peculiar view of 
conciliation and union. They have been converted to the belief 
that they were decidedly wrong in 1880, and the less reticent 
they are in avowing this belief, the more genuine is their tone. 
The Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, on the other hand, 
are still profoundly convinced that they were right in 1880, and 
that every concession to Home-rule into which the exigency of 
party has since driven any of them, was a mistake. And it is 
in the conviction that they have at last found the foundation of 
a true and sound policy, that they now declare the development 
of the nation, as it is, through one Legislature, and one only, 
to be the true principle of safe progress and national strength. 

We do not wonder at the sense of relief which is evidently 
felt both by Lord Salisbury and his friends on the one hand, 
and by Mr. Goschen and his friends on the other, at this 
recast of political parties. It was obvious enough that Lord 
Salisbury was very ill at ease in the autumn of 1885, while he 
attempted, with Lord Carnarvon’s aid, to secure for the Con- 
servative Party the alliance of so very alien and unconservative 
a body as the Irish Parnellites. It was a blunder which he 
ought never to have made, and which we have no doubt that 
he has bitterly repented. On the other hand, we believe that 
Mr. Goschen and Lord Hartington have felt more and more 
sure for a couple of years at least,—for many months 
before Mr. Gladstone announced his change of policy,—that 
there was a growing difficulty in meeting the apparent 
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ed of the Liberal Party for a more and more exactingly 
_ Jical programme. We believe that both of them have 
‘alt that with the new development of democracy, a new 
division of parties would become necessary, and that it should 
be based rather on different views of the constituent elements 
of the nation as a whole, than on the somewhat obsolete tradi- 
tions of party life. And now the new cleavage has been found. 
It is between those who wish the people of the United 
Kingdom to form a single nation still, and who care infinitely 
more for the greatness and safety of the whole nation than they 
care for any other question whatever ; and those who prefer, to 
some extent at least, to identify themselves with the Parnellites’ 
resentment of past British misdeeds, and the Parnellites’ desire 
to shake the dust from their feet as they unloose the bond 
which they denounce as so degrading. These are the new 
principles of the political crystallisation ; and difficult as all such 
reconstructive processes in social organisation are, we do not, 
on the whole, regret that we have come pretty near the end of 
that chapter which, to Sir George Trevelyan at least, is the most 
Jorious chapter in our history,—the chapter which records 
the battles of Whigs and Tories, and of Whigs and Radicals. 





THE TWO PEOPLES. 


"AT OTHING has surprised us more in recent discussions 
IN than the slight attention paid by the public to the 
Government offer to prosecute the 7imes. That offer was one 
of the strangest incidents ever recorded in Parliamentary 
history. The Ministry hold the Parnellites to be a revolu- 
tionary party, intent on breaking up the unity of the Kingdom, 
and altering the Constitution by a resistance to its working 
little short of treasonable. They are proposing a Bill intended 
to keep Mr. Parnell’s wilder followers in check, and defend it 
by alleging that societies with which he has relations are 
engaged in a conspiracy to defy the law. They are passing 
this Bill through Parliament amidst scenes calculated to 
exasperate not only party, but personal feeling to the 
utmost, and to make them regard their opponents as 
their bitter and avowed enemies. They are suffering during 
the process every variety of calumny, insult, and annoyance it 
is possible within legal limits for the most unscrupulous 
partisans to inflict. If such scenes occurred in any Con- 
tinental Assembly, the Ministers would appeal to the penal 

authority vested in the Chairman, or quit the House in a 
body, while insults, defiances, and challenges would be freely 
interchanged. So invincible, however, is the good-nature of 
Englishmen, and so incurable their love of fair-play, that the 
Ministers undergoing this torment offered to enable their 
opponents to relieve themselves of a false charge at the public 
expense. They actually suggested that the expenses of 
prosecuting the Zimes for making charges declared by the 
Parnellites to be untrue should fall upon the public purse. 
They should choose their own counsel and solicitors, the inter- 
vention of the Attorney-General being purely formal; they should 
direct all proceedings; and their costs, which might be heavy, 
should fall not upon themselves, but upon the very people which 
they are defaming, defying, and trying their very hardest to 
annoy. The offer was one which, if not positively unjust 
alike to the taxpayer and the Z%mes, was of almost romantic 
generosity ; but it elicited no remonstrance even among 
the bitterest adversaries of the incriminated party. Mr. Glad- 
stone told a body of Nonconformist ministers on Wednesday 
that the House of Commons rejected the offer; but Mr. 
Gladstone had forgotten the facts. The House never rejected 
the offer, which, had it been accepted by the Parnellites, 
would have been affirmed without a division and without 
demur. There was not a man in the majority who would 
have deprived the Parnellites, even if he held them to be 
traitors, and not merely political enemies, of their splendid 
Opportunity. Whether he believed them guilty or innocent, 
whether he hoped for the acquittal or the punishment of the 
Times, he was equally willing that the accused should have the 
full benefit of an open and fair trial. 

The offer was declined by the Parnellites, in terms of 
studied insolence, as a carefully devised trick. The Govern- 
ment, they said, was in collusion with the Times, the jury 
would be manipulated, and the Attorney-General would 
see that the prosecution failed. That outburst was accepted 
all over the country as procf either that the Parnellites knew 
themselves to be guilty of condoning murder, or that they 
were, for other reasons, afraid to face cross-examination. It 
was impossible, it was said, that the Parnellites should 
honestly suspect the Government of collusion. Not to 





mention that men like Sir R. Webster do not carry out 
tricks of that kind, and that counsel would take every step 
under a sort of electric-light of publicity, adroit schemers 
would never so manage affairs that the prosecutors could not 
be summoned by the defendants, lest discrediting cross- 
examination should be barred. The refusal must proceed from 
mere fear of the results. We thought so, we confess, ourselves ; 
but we are not sure, upon reflection, that the explanation is not 
even asadder one. That the Parnellites do not intend to face a 
jary, is certain from their own conduct and Mr. Dillon’s 
declarations ; but the refusal of this especial offer may have 
had another cause. So deep and radical is the inability of 
the two peoples to understand each other, that it is possible 
the Parnellites may have honestly suspected a trick, may 
have been actually incapable of believing that such an 
offer was made in good-faith, that, in fact, there could 
be such a depth of good-nature, good-nature amounting 
almost to imbecility, in a British majority. Frenchmen 
undoubtedly would have made that blunder; and whether 
the Irish are foreigners or no, they are foreigners in their 
inability to comprehend certain points in the English char- 
acter. It has merits in it, and weaknesses, which are utterly 
beyond their ken. They never quite know what will irritate 
us most, or understand why a people occasionally fierce even to 
brutality, are habitually so easy-going. “Why do they bear 
with us ?” one of their leaders is reported to have asked, some 
months ago, in sheer amazement; and he does not know the 
answer yet. He knows quite well that an Irish majority 
treated in Dublin by an English faction as the English 
majority here is treated by the Irish, would take quite 
another road to victory, and he is puzzled by the very gentle- 
ness of which he takes advantage. It is difficult for English- 
men to keep their temper about such things; but if they 
could, they would probably find that the indifference of the 
Irish Members to cattle-maiming, their surprise at English 
feeling about it, their argument that it was better cattle should 
suffer than human beings, were all entirely sincere. Hindoos— 
who are, as regards their judgment of character, exceptionally 
intelligent—would be just as perplexed, and so would the great 
majority of Southern Italians. We doubt if many of the 
Irish Members understand in the least the impression which 
their rowdyism in the House makes on average Englishmen, or 
if they believe that there is absolutely nowhere a wish to 
‘oppress ” them, or to refuse them any privilege except that 
of being lawless at will. We are not accusing the Irish, be it 
understood, of any stupidity. It is one of the causes of the 
misuriderstanding that they are often the quicker-witted of the 
two peoples. But quickness is not the equivalent of sympathy ; 
and just as the English can never understand what the agrarian 
question means to some peoples, how completely it transcends 
any commercial question, and masters the very reason of those 
whom it interests, so the Irish never understand where and 
when the weakness of the English character, which, in spite of 
history, excites in them the contempt we feel for the feebly 
good-natured, is suddenly transmuted into strength. They 
understand, as they showed after the murders in the Phenix 
Park, its horror of shedding innocent blood; but they do not 
understand its loathing for petty cruelty, injustice, and persecu- 
tion. They really think, we believe, that the English hate the 
National League as an anti-landlord association, and not as an 
association which uses cruelty as an instrument to suppress 
freedom. As little do the English understand that in thousands 
of Irish minds, patriotism is really bound up, absolutely inter- 
mingled, with the, at bottom, sordid question of the agrarian 
laws. 

That chasm will take centuries to fill, if it ever can be 
filled, and we shall, of course, be told that it is of itself the 
best justification for Home-rule. Unhappily, it is the strongest 
argument against it. That it would justify Separation, if 
Separation were politically and geographically possible, we 
have always admitted; but it would intensify all the evils of 
any other relation. If, with the Irish living among us, 
working with us, feeling the same misfortunes and bene- 
fiting by the same successes, mutual comprehension is so 
difficult, what would be the inability to understand when 
the societies had drawn apart, and each body of legis- 
lators felt only the influence of its own stratum of 
opinion? Ireland would never pass a distinctive law which 
Great Britain would not either dislike or contemn. Great 
Britain would never interpose a veto but Ireland would regard 
it as pure oppression. The Governments would be incessantly 
bickering, the Parliaments incessantly railing, the peoples 
growing every year more hostile, until Separation or civil 
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war would be the only possible alternatives. Federations live 
only by the respect of each division for the other, and 
where there is no comprehension, there can be no mutual 
respect. At this very moment, after all this immensity of 
discussion, which in its volume and its dullness is perceptibly 
lowering the intellectual power of public men, we do not 
believe that the English understand even in outline what the 
Irish mean by Home-rule, or that the Irish understand how 
completely their English supporters misconceive the position 
they are striving to attain. In that misunderstanding of itself, 
there is the root of a quarrel as bitter as ever divided North 
and South; and more deadly, because less curable by the 
supreme argument of the sword. Under Home-rule, Dublin 
would be to London as Richmond to Washington during the 
American Civil War, with this incalculable aggravation, that 
neither could shell the other, and that the quarrel must there- 
fore continue endlessly. 





THE HORIZON. 


HE situation in foreign politics is in many respects most 
singular. So certain are financiers and the investing 
public that peace will be undisturbed, that the prices of all 
State Stocks are rising, that a large conversion of Russian 
Bonds is in preparation, and that British Consols, the test 
barometer of European credit, would, but for the dread of a 
conversion, pass 105. They are above 103 already. Trade 
is decidedly reviving, and the movement of money, indicated 
by Clearing House and other returns, is becoming rapid and 
continuous. Nevertheless, the signs of preparation for war 
do not slacken. The Russians are still arming; the Turks, 
with their exhausted Treasury, are purchasing guns every- 
where; and the Austrian cavalry, the finest mounted force 
in the world, is being steadily drawn towards the North-East 
frontier. So uneasy is opinion in Pesth and Vienna, that 
every rumour from Afghanistan is commented on with eager- 
ness, the hope, latent or avowed, being, that if Afghanistan falls 
to pieces, England and Russia must come immediately to blows, 
and thus release Austria from any fear of the Russian attack 
which the Panslavists so ardently desire. At the same time, 
the Bulgarian difficulty, which is accepted as a sort of pivot 
around which the Powers can quarrel or negotiate, is growing 
acute, for the people are weary of incertitude, and the Regents 
both humiliated and embarrassed by their inability to raise 
even a trumpery loan without usurious interest. It is quite 
possible that Bulgaria may by mid-June declare itself an inde- 
pendent State, elect a King, and risk all consequences. 

Nor is the outlook in the West much better. It is easy to 
say that Germany is hyper-sensitive ; but any State whatever, 
if its frontiers marched with those of France, would be made 
uneasy by General Boulanger’s new Mobilisation Bill. The 
French War Office asks the Chambers for £200,000, in order 
that it may “ mobilise” two of its twelve Army Corps within 
the next few weeks. The soldiers belonging to those corps and 
their reserves are to turn out equipped for actual war, with 
their transport, commissariat, and fighting matériel all in com- 
plete order. The districts they occupy are to be placed under 
requisition, the railway-stations are to be garrisoned, and all 
means of communication are to be subject to orders from the 
Generals in command. Nothing whatever is to be omitted 
which would be required if war were declared, the convenience 
of traders, and of civil life generally, being entirely disregarded. 
The Bill indicates, of course, a conviction that the time for 
final preparations is at hand, and even if it affected only two 
Army Corps, it would be ominous; but there is no such 
reservation. Only two corps will be mobilised, but which two 
is a secret to be jealously locked in the General’s own breast 
until the order has been actually gazetted. In consequence, 
every corps must be prepared for mobilisation, and, owing to 
the rivalry of Generals, each of whom hopes to be foremost in 
the public eye, the whole Army will be brought into a con- 
dition in which a fortnight would suffice to throw it across 
the frontier. It is simply impossible for a neighbouring Power 
to regard such a movement with indifference. Italy, for 
instance, is by no means delighted at the possibility of 80,000 
men, all in complete readiness, being encamped along the 
easiest routes for a descent on Piedmont. It is, above all, 
impossible for Germany to be quiet while perfectly aware that 
the French people would fight if they only could. The strain 
between the countries grows every day more intense. The 
Germans are every week giving new provocations in Lorraine, 
where French “sympathisers” are now regarded as enemies ; 
while the French retort by boycotting Germans, the Prefect 


i 
of the Department of the Meurthe having summarily clogeq 
a great manufactory of tricycles, nominally because the : 
prietor had not received the legal * authorisation ” foons te 
police—he had been at work for three years—really eins 
he employed German handicraftsmen. The German band 
which wander about at fairs are compelled to pack up theis 
instruments ; and every one strolling with a sketch-book 
is taken for a German spy, and arrested by the police, some. 
times, it must be added, with a good-natured desire to protect 
him from Lynch-law. Moreover, this irritated condition of 
the French mind tends to increase, or rather to become more 
manifest, for the population of the cities, as was shown by the 
incidents that led to the withdrawal of Lohengrin, is ceasing 
to fear war. It has recovered confidence in the Army, it 
believes in General Boulanger, and it gives its ill-humour full 
vent without regarding consequences. It is the renewed gelf. 
confidence of Frenchmen that Germans dread, and if, as that 
self-confidence mounts, the Ministry is overthrown, but General 
Boulanger left standing, they will see in all that occurs a 
distinct menace to their security. That will not of itself 
produce war, for in Germany orders are left to the 
Emperor; but it will produce a state of expectation amidst 
which the smallest accident, such as a frontier scuffle, or a 
mob insult to the German Ambassador, may set fire to the com. 
bustibles, Except in the fear of war secretly entertained by 
the mass of Frenchmen, we do not see where the guarantee for 
peace is; and if that fear is departing, the barriers are growing 
very thin. 

The capitalists are all against us, and they have every 
interest in knowing the truth; but they have made grand 
mistakes before now, and may be making one again. Indeed, 
with money so cheap all over Europe, their action almost 
ceases to be a guide, for it ceases to be voluntary. They must 
do something with their balances, and what can they do except 
force up the price of the securities most readily convertible 
into cash 2 





ARMED POWERS OF EUROPE AND THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEWER. 


HE Fortnightly Reviewer appears to have completed his 

study of the chief foreign European Powers. We 
suppose, at least, that the article on Italy in the May number 
finishes the series, with the exception of the paper which we 
are still promised on England in June. The articles have 
fully deserved all the interest they have excited. That they 
are written by a man who has had rare opportunities for 
knowledge of the political life of Europe during the last twenty 
years, and has used them with rare ability, cannot be questioned. 
We are, however, obliged to declare our conviction that the 
articles are dangerously misleading as guides to the politics 
which it behoves us to adopt in the future, because the writer 
has throughout failed to fulfil the condition which he himself 
laid down as the preliminary to the work he has been 
attempting. Deprecating as earnestly as any one could do 
the necessity which has been forced upon modern politicians 
of devoting time to the study of the conditions of modern war- 
fare, he yet in his first article, that on Germany, declares that 
the European problem has now become “ a purely military one, 
which forces politicians of the present day who desire to serve 
their country truly, and to be anything more than vestrymen, 
to spend their time in studying works of military strategy, as 
though they were so many sucking Jominis or Napoleons.” 
Now, we must confess that it has long seemed to us that this is 
true, and that nothing but an ignorance of how much in this 
matter is possible to politicians who are not soldiers, can 
excuse what would otherwise amount to almost criminal negli- 
gence on the part of our chief statesmen. We rejoice especially 
in the rise of a younger set of men, of whom Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is a notable example, who do make, at any 
rate, a genuine effort to acquaint themselves with the great 
ptinciples which determine military power among nations 
and the movements of armies, We therefore notice with the 
more regret that a series of most able writings, evidently by 
one of our statesmen who has taken more pains than most 
men to make himself acquainted with the conditions of modern 
foreign politics, should contain from first to last no indication 
that the fixed conditions of war, as they exist in 1887, are 
known to him at all. 

He appears to have taken as the absolute maxim of all his 
articles Wordsworth’s unfortunate phrase, ‘The power of 
armies is a visible thing.” At no time whatever was it true 
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aper mobilisation of armies, and then say, “ Germany can turn 


out four millions, Austria three, and Russia seven ;” therefore 
Russia is equal in force to Germany and Austria together. At 
all times Napoleon’s dictum that moral forces count for nine- 
tenths on the field of battle has been true, or at least only an 
hyperbole for the truth. But under our modern conditions of 
warfare, the first question, as to the relative power that 
Russia can throw into the contest against Germany is,—‘ Can 
Russia trust, as Germany does, to the trained subordination of 
intelligent officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, using 
their highest faculties in absolute devotion to her service ?” 
If she cannot, if she is absolutely obliged to trust only to a 
certain very grand but altogether unintelligent readiness to 
die quietly for her, such as she trusted to when great columns 
of men with bayonets, pushed into the thick of battle, decided 
the fate of armies, then in the modern sense she is simply not a 
serious military Power at all, and beyond all doubt and question 
the same fate will attend her in a great European war which, 
despite her millions of soldiers, befell her in 1877-78. She will 
break her crowded masses again in vain against some other 
Plevna, and all her vast forces will not enable her to deliver 
at the finally decisive point more than the feeble remnant, less 
than 30,000 of half-starved soldiers, without a cavalry horse 
among them that could have stood the shock of battle, who 
passed Adrianople in 1878. Now, we meet the allegation of 
these articles that those who object to the estimate of the 
forces of the Continent here furnished ignore the improve- 
ments in the Russian Army since 1877, so far as we are con- 
cerned, with an absclute denial. We have before us at this 
moment the excellent account of the Russian Army published 
not nine months ago by the Intelligence Department, and we 
have taken pains to ascertain that the latest information since 
then covers absolutely what we say. The Russians have un- 
doubtedly attempted to adopt the forms of modern war, and 
for those who suppose that all has been gained when something 
called ‘‘ skirmishing ’’ has been introduced, no doubt the drill- 
book is a very pretty one. But by no manner of means will 
forms meet the case, and unless Russia can change the national 
characteristics of her soldiery, and create for herself an officer 
anda non-commissioned officer class which she does not possess, 
she will, in any contest with Germany at least, find that her 
helpless numbers are mere targets for shell and bullets, and 
cannot make their forces more available than they were when 
she called on Roumania to save her from the destruction which 
she escaped only because of the imbecility and procrastination 
of Mehemet Ali. 
Nor is the comparison with Austria much juster. The writer 
has certainly introduced English soldiers at least to no new 
acquaintance with those weaknesses of the Austrian Army and 
Empire which depend on the heterogeneous nature of her 
population. He will find, if he will refer to the account of the 
War of 1866 by Major Adams, in the volume known as ‘Great 
Campaigns,” that an Austrian cavalry officer who was also an 
English military man, undoubtedly touched with the fire of 
genius, had brought them before Englishmen many years ago. 
But the real power and strength of the Austrian Army is abso- 
lutely ignored by the Reviewer, whilst its weakness is dwelt 
upon, We do not know whether it would be necessary to 
determine among the armies of Europe by a Miltiades election 
which possesses the finest cavalry. We almost think that it 
would not be necessary. But we are very sure of this, that by 
any process which eliminates personal hobbies and national 
vanity, it would be admitted by the best military judgments 
in Europe that the distance between the Russian modern 
Dragoons and the Austrian cavalry is that between the 
feeblest existing specimen of a mounted man and the finest 
horse-soldiers of the world, so far as they are to be judged by 
any fair tests that can be applied to either. Given the most 
efficient infantry of the present day, mounted for the purpose 
of rapid movement upon horses (or in some other way), and a 
force of what is known as “mounted infantry” may be created 
which is for certain purposes of quite enormous power, of power 
for those purposes greater than cavalry. But if there be such a 
thing at all as sound military judgment in Europe, the writer 
has against him all that is soundest when he propounds the 
dogmatic sentence that only by making the change which has 
recently been made in the Russian cavalry can cavalry now- 
adays be used in fighting at all. By a mere whim of the Czar, 
in the teeth, as we believe, of all the ablest soldiers who dared 
to have an independent mind in a country where that is not 
easy, the Cossacks, always more formidable to a retreating than 
to an advancing foe, have been changed into a bastard imitation 
of the “cavalry” soldiers of the American Civil War, who 








depended for their efficiency on their firearms. But the 
American backwoodsmen, trained from childhood to in- 
dependence, to handling a rifle, and to riding barebacked, were 
just the stuff for the making of mounted infantry ; just not 
the stuff for making such splendid manceuvring cavalry as the 
Austrians who punished the Prussian horsemen so severely in 
1866, and so splendidly then sacrificed themselves to save the 
beaten army. The Russian peasant was never particularly 
adapted to either purpose; but the very last man whose réle 
he can take up successfully is that of the Dutch Boer or of 
the American backwoodsman. There are few things more 
dangerous than to prophesy what will happen in war, 
dependent as war is upon such a multiplicity of chances, that 
the tendency of all great Generals, from Ca-ar to Napoleon, 
has been to trust rather to their star than to their masterly 
knowledge of the art; but if there be a prediction we should 
like to hazard, it would be this,—if the Austrian cavalry be 
under the command of Pejaesevich, the present Governor of 
Bosnia, as we suppose it will certainly be, the Austrian Army 
under the command of the Archduke Albrecht, as we take for 
granted, though Albrecht is now seventy years old, that it 
must be, and if the Austrian Army be only fairly supported by 
its Government, then the first act of an Austro-Russian War 
will be the sweeping clean away of the whole of the vast masses 
of the new Cossack Dragoons, and the intrusion into Russian 
territory of the Austrian cavalry. We doubt if the Austrian 
horsemen will be able to do what they themselves are abso- 
lutely convinced that they can—materially interfere with the 
Russian concentrations on the frontier—but solely because of 
the vast extent of country to be penetrated. We have not left 
ourselyes space to examine several assertions which seem to us 
as little sound as those we have dealt with. It appears to us 
that, unless we are to hear of it in the article on England, no 
proper account has been taken of the enormous access of force 
to the power of Italy which would in war be conferred upon 
her, with her vast seaboard, by an English alliance, nor, there- 
fore, of that element in our power in the present condition of 
the Continent. And we absolutely doubt the correctness, for 
practical purposes of war, of the writer’s allegation that the 
French frontier against Germany, and the Russian frontier 
against Germany, are stronger in either case than the German. 


DR. TEMPLE IN CONVOCATION. 


T is very natural that the Lower House of the Convocation 

of Canterbury should wish to reform its constitution. Upon 

two points at least, a change is very greatly needed. The repre- 
sentation at present is limited to the dignified and beneficed 
clergy; Convocation knows nothing of curates. Then the 
dignified clergy are greatly over-represented, as compared with 
the beneficed clergy. What with Deans and Archdeacons, who 
sit ex officio, and capitular proctors, who represent only them- 
selves and their brother Canons, the proctors for the parochial 
clergy form but a fraction of the whole body. There is wanted, 
therefore, first, an extension of the franchise; and next, a 
redistribution of seats. Curates ought to have votes, and the 
proctors for the parochial clergy ought to be largely increased 
in number. The Lower House has long been nibbling at this 
question; and on Tuesday the Bishops took it in hand, 
and unanimously passed a resolution from which, if we may 
judge by the speeches delivered, a majority of their number 
disagreed. The resolution was to this effect,—‘ That the 
President be requested to apply for the assent and licence of 
the Crown for making a canon to enlarge and rearrange the 
representation of the clergy of the Province of Canterbury in 
conformity with the annexed table.” The reference to “ the 
annexed table” shows that the proposed canon would only deal 
with the second of the two points we have mentioned, since 
the two important columns in it are headed, “ Number of 
Proctors at present,” and “ Number of Proctors proposed.” 
None of the Bishops who took part in the debate questioned 
the need of some such reform as that referred to in the 
resolution. The opposition, if opposition it may be called, had 
reference exclusively to the mode in which this reform should 
be effected. The resolution looks to a licence from the Crown 
to make the requisite changes by canon, whereas the Bishop of 
London, who was the principal objector, argued that they 
should be embodied in a Bill to be framed and considered by 
both Houses of Convocation and then submitted to Parliament. 
The majority of the Lower House of Convocation very much 
dislike this latter process,—so much so, indeed, that the 
report of the Committee to which the matter was referred 
expresses a “ unanimous judgment that it would be far wiser 
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for the Lower House to continue as it is, than to request or to 
accept the aid of Parliament, even in order to secure the much- 
desired increase of the representation of the parochial clergy.” 
It was against this sentiment that the Bishop of London’s 
argument was directed. Canons passed by Convocation, he 
said, are binding on the clergy. They will be enforced by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in the exercise of the coercive jurisdiction 
vested in them by the Legislature. Convocation, as reformed 
by the method contemplated in the Bishop of Gloucester’s 
resolution, ‘‘might pass a canon which would have the effect 
of depriving some one of his living; and ought that,” asked 
the Bishop, “to be done without the sanction of the Legisla- 
ture, which alone has the right of dealing with property ?” 
There appears to be some confusion here between the machine, 
and what the machine does. So long as the Church remains 
established, it would be not merely inexpedient but impossible 
for Convocation to pass a canon which would be enforced by 
the Ecclesiastical Courts without the consent of Parliament 
first had. No licence from the Crown would be of any avail 
in such a case as this. The Queen’s Bench would restrain 
any Court which attempted to enforce either change in, or 
addition to, the ecclesiastical law, until it had been sanc- 
tioned by statute. But we do not quite see why the 
consent of Parliament should be equally necessary to a 
change in the method of electing proctors. It is obvious that 
for Convocation to assume the right of passing new canons 
without submitting them to Parliament, would be to alter the 
whole relation between the temporal and the spiritual powers. 
It would be to claim for the Church of England a kind of 
liberty which may be had at the price of Disestablishment, 
but hardly without. But it is not equally evident that the 
relation between the temporal and the spiritual powers would 
be altered by a mere change in the mode of electing proctors 
to Convocation. That has never been setiled by statute, and 
we do not see why it should take a statute to alter it. What 
the State is interested in securing, is that the Ecclesiastical 
Legislature shall not act without the consent of the Civil 
Legislature. But so long as this is secured, the State 
has no interest in making the Ecclesiastical Legislature 
less representative than it would become if the clergy 
were allowed to have their own way. The arguments 
urged by the Bishop of London are perfectly sound, but they 
do not seem to apply to the particular case in hand. To take 
a parallel instance, the Bishop of London is probably of opinion 
that the consent of Convocation ought to be asked before any 
change in the Prayer-Book is made by the authority of Parlia- 
ment. But he would not contend that Convocation has a 
right to be consulted before a Parliamentary Reform Bill can 
be passed. A veto upon the action of an elective body is not 
identical with a veto upon any change in the mode of 
electing it. 

The application which the Archbishop has been requested to 
make, will, no doubt, be referred to the Law Officers, and in 
their hands it may very well be left. But the temper of mind 
indicated in the passage quoted from the report of the Com- 
mittee is worth a moment’s consideration on its own account. 
It is, in a great measure, a new feeling. Until lately, though 
the idea of Parliament legislating for the Church proprio motu 
was highly distasteful to a large section—perhaps to the 
majority —of the clergy there was every disposition to accept 
the aid of Parliament if it was to be had. Now, this readi- 
ness seems to have disappeared, and a Committee of the Lower 
House of the Southern Convocation prefers to put up with a 
real and serious abuse, rather than “request or accept the 
aid of Parliament.” We are not going now to inquire whether 
this new attitude of the clergy is more or less wise than their 
former attitude. It will be enough to try and explain how the 
change has come about. It is due, we imagine, to two causes,— 
the prospect of Disestablishment, and the belief that any eccle- 
siastical legislation, however beneficent in its conception, would 
tend to bring this prospect nearer. A few years ago, very few of 
the clergy troubled their heads about Disestablishment. They 
thought of it as a thing that might happen in some distant 
future, but not as a thing that was ever likely to affect them- 
selves. The scare of 1885 showed them that Disestablishment 
might at any moment become the accepted cry of a powerful 
political party, and though the danger has been averted for the 
time, they know very well that it may easily become imminent 
again. Consequently, they are disposed to consider every proposal 
in the light of Disestablishment ; and looked at in this way, 
there is much to be said against requesting, or even accepting, 
the aid of Parliament to bring about ecclesiastical changes. 
It does not follow, they argue, that legislation which would 
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suit an Established Church would equally suit a Disestah. 
lished Church. Machinery created by Parliament now and 
very well calculated to meet the present needs of the Church 
might be positively prejudicial to needs which may have t, 
be met in a not distant future. Consequently, the clergy— 
at all events, the particular section of them whose views we 
are trying to interpret—feel that their true policy is not to 
multiply the ties that bind them to the State, and thereby 
make the disruption of those ties, when it comes, even a more 
serious affair than it would be if things are left alone. 
Others, again, might be prepared to run this risk if the 

could be assured that an application to Parliament for 
ecclesiastical legislation would not, if granted, take a very 
different form in the end from that which it might assume jn 
the first instance. Let us suppose—it is not a very violent 
assumption—a House of Commons in which one large 
minority wishes to reform the Church in an anti-ecclesiastica] 
sense, and another large minority wished to disestablish 
it altogether. What is to prevent these two minorities 
from coalescing, and so becoming a majority? The re. 
forming party would welcome the aid of the Disestablish. 
ment party, because it would apparently be given with the 
view of making the Established Church more national and 
comprehensive. The Disestablishment party would offer its 
aid, because it would calculate on making capital out of the 
internal controversies to which the action of the reforming 
party would give rise. A Bill introduced, let us say, by Sir 
John Mowbray and Mr. Beresford Hope, might be passed by 
Mr. Albert Grey and Mr. Dillwyn, and in that form be s0 
distasteful to a large body of convinced Churchmen as to make 
them welcome Disestablishment as the lesser evil of the two, 
This, at least, is what some of the clergy believe. We do not 
say whether they are right or wrong; we have only tried 
to make their position intelligible. Our excuse for making the 
attempt must be that even the Bishop of London seems to 
stand in some need of enlightenment on this head. 








POPULAR LOYALTY TO-DAY. 
HE Queen is to open the People’s Palace, that singular and 
beneficial creation of a philanthropic novelist, this after- 
noon. The object of the ceremony is entirely approved by the 
whole population, even the Irish having recorded no objection 
to the people of the East End being made a little happier; the 
weather should be comparatively warm and bright; the distance 
to be traversed by the Royal cortége is unusual,—nearly seven 
miles; and on a Saturday all London should be in the streets 
to see. There is no doubt that the Queen will be well received, 
that the houses along the route will be gay with flags and 
flowers, or that she will be accompanied from end to end of her 
journey by that running roar of recognition and acclaim which 
in London only the Queen can elicit, and which no one 
who has once heard it ever again forgets. A blind man 
could trace her course by it if she drove around a square, 
A multitude almost past numbering will be watching on 
every furlong of the way, and to the Queen herself it will, we 
imagine, appear as if at no time within her reign had her welcome 
ever been more cordial or more spontaneous. That, too, will in 
a great degree be a true impression, for the Queen, though she 
neglects London, is always popular there; the people like to see 
her about ; and a sense that this is her fiftieth year of sovereignty, 
that a prosperous reign is about to overpass a definite and well- 
known cyele of time, has been very widely diffused. The educated 
are getting sick of ‘‘ the Jubilee,” but there is something pleasant 
to the popular ear in the word, and the Queen will begin to 
receive some of that homage which in this country is paid to 
anything that has endured long, or has become with the 
old an accepted part of themselves. Nevertheless, we should 
not wonder if experienced onlookers noticed a difference in the 
manner of the Queen’s reception, a shade less not so much of 
warmth in the welcome as of evidence of excitement in it. The 
experience even of many individuals upon such a subject is 
worth so little, that we may be utterly mistaken; but we con- 
fess to a belief that within the last quarter of a century 2 
difference has become perceptible in the attitude of the body of 
the people towards the Monarchy, or, rather, in the character of 
their feeling towards it. Republicanism does not progress much 
even in the great Northern cities, if we may judge from 
the eagerness of the people to receive a Royal visit, and in 
London scarcely at all. The conscious Republicans here could 
be flung into the Thames easily enough. The idea of “ Empire” 
has taken fast hold of great numbers, and with it the correlated 
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and, we think, accurate idea that the Empire is only safe under 


a Monarchy, and that in the immense melting-down which a 
change in the principle of government would involve, much 
would disappear besides the I'hrone. The existence of a central 
Standard for the Empire, self-supported, permanent, and 
visible everywhere, is felt to be more necessary than ever, 
sf the centrifugal tendency of the hour is to be successfully 
resisted. But at the same time, though the Standard is accepted 
as au institution even more respectfully than before, the 
imaginative enthusiasm for it is on the wane. All enthusiasm 
tends to diminish. The teaching of the School Boards is 
preeding a very commonplace generation, mainly intent on 
comfort, and little liable to be carried away by fervid regard for 
anything the full use of which it does not directly see. The 
Queen is not in the least disliked by those who have passed 
through that educational machine; her right to exist is no more 
questioned than the right of St. Paul’s to exist, and the old 
antagonism felt by the true “populace” through the whole period 
of the Georges, has melted altogether away ; but the acceptance 
of Royalty, though even more general, has become cooler, less 
independent of reason, less penetrated with the warmth of per- 
sonal loyalty and devotion. This is especially marked among 
the women, who once boiled over with excitement whenever the 
Queen was mentioned. They have been canvassed recently for 
the Women’s Jubilee Fund with quite extraordinary minuteness 
and care, and with the result of a conviction among canvassers 
that “ loyalty ” has sustained a change of a very curious kind, 
as if its life were somehow less full-blooded, though not less likely 
to last. The fizz has gone out of the champagne. A certain 
imaginative worship, not intelligible, but very pleasant to its 
object, has passe away, or has, perhaps, been insensibly 
transferred elsewhere,—namely, to the statesman who may 
be for the time the popular favourite. There was much hot 
imagination in the feeling for Lord Beaconsfield, and there 
is much in the feeling for Mr. Gladstone, who is regarded 
by his followers among the people, especially in Scotland 
and since his defeat, with much of the emotional and, as 
it were, affectionate enthusiasm which Jacobites used to 
show for Prince Charlie, and which Catholics in some places 
display for the person of the Pope. A myth gathers round 
him even while he is alive. It is becoming a habit to be 
unreasonably enthusiastic over statesmen, to regard them 
as the Standards instead of the Sovereign, and to transfer 
to them the loyalty which has its root in the imagination, and 
is therefore so much stronger and warmer than any thought 
born of argument or conviction. The utility of the Crown is 
not questioned, any more than that of any other institution; 
but then, an institution does not, because it is useful, neces- 
sarily carry you oat of yourself. No Englishman objects to a 
hospital; but no Englishman hurrahs in a rush of transport or 
feeling because he is passing Guy’s. Churchmen approve of an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and some of them are very sensible 
of a certain grandeur in his office, as well as of its antiquity 
and continuousness ; but they do not draw their breath quicker 
because they see Dr. Benson. The artisan who in 1851 fainted 
because the Queen addressed him, belonged, we imagine, to a 
type that has passed away, as much as the mason who was 
supposed to be drunk, but had only been overcome by the 
hurrahing after the Queen. ‘The difference is the difference 
between the feeling of a good soldier towards a good Colonel, 
and that of an Italian Volunteer towards Garibaldi,—a difference 
of sentiment entirely, but very marked nevertheless. 


It will be said, of course, that this is the result of the Queen’s 
own action; that she leads too secluded a life, and is, so to 
speak, forgotten. That is a remark almost universally made ; 
but we are by no means satisfied with it as an explanation. 
The reverence for the Queen has not decreased since she 
secluded herself ; in some ways, especially in the singular dying 
away of gossip as to her action upon politics, it has rather 
increased. The tone of comment bas become more reticent, 
though not less sympathetic. The personal loyalty to Garibaldi 
among Italians did not die because he shut himself up in 
Caprera; nor has loyalty to the Popes been impaired among 
Catholics by their seclusion in the Vatican. If the Queen lived 
in London, and were seen driving every day, tradesmen might be 
more enthusiastic ; but we question if the people would. The 
process seems to us one going on all over the world, a process of 
cooling, and is really a slow decay in the childlike element in 
popular character, due partly to increased knowledge, partly to 
the multiplication of objects of attention, and partly to a 








certain drift of things, in the “process of the suns,” about 
which none of us know anything, any more than we know why a 
belief, say in astrology, dies away among a people as ignorant 
of the stars when they cease to credit their occult influence, as 
they were when they began to believe in it. You can see 
the process in converts, lovers, art-worshippers, every day; 
the glow which is not of reason dying out, often to be 
replaced by a more enduring, though not more fervent 
warmth. Whether it will be so replaced in the case of the 
English Monarchy, will depend on circumstances; but they are 
by no means all unfavourable. It would be rather a surprise to 
Republicans, but it is quite possible that a cool estimate of 
Monarchy very unlike fervid loyalty, but distinctly favourable 
to the Throne, may prove a sentiment capable of standing a 
great deal of wear and tear. Americans repudiate loyalty 
altogether; but it would be rather difficult to abolish the 
Presidency in the United States, or to deprive it in any way of 
its headship among the offices of the land. The change which 
is passing does not affect Thrones, or even those who fill them; 
but only those who look on, and who are growing, almost in their 
own despite, less sensitive to spectacle, less impressible by all 
that side of life. As we have said, the childlike element in 
character is going, and that change, though it alters nothing in 
the thing seen, alters not only those who see it, but the 
manifestations of their feelings at the sight. The theatre does 
not perish because audiences no longer hiss, and begin to regu- 
late applause as if it cost them money. People will not lose 
their heads with excitement this afternoon because a Queen is 
passing ; but they will approve a Queen, or accept the necessity 
of a Queen’s existence, perhaps even more than ever. 


LITERATURE AND ACTION. 

N a letter which will be found in another column, our 
correspondent, Mr. Alfred Austin, who has a very large 
knowledge both of English literature and English politics, 
gives a variety of reasons why a man who is, in his own 
estimation and that of his friends, equally well fitted for 
literature and politics, should on the whole choose the former 
and eschew the latter. We heartily agree with him that 
there are not many of those really fitted to exert a consider- 
able influence in the higher walks of literature who are also fitted 
to exert a considerable influence in the higher walks of politics. 
There is, as a rule, in genuine literary meu,—though there are 
great exceptions to the rule,—a warning instinct against the mélée 
of political life, without the protection of which they could 
never really produce the great works they do produce. Litera- 
ture in its higher forms almost always requires a certain amount of 
solitude, of separateness of spirit, of imaginative brooding, which 
is extremely uncongenial to the political life. Goethe felt this, 
and felt it not only to the extent of a strong repulsion to the grind 
and racket of political life, but to the extent of an almost equally 
strong repulsion to the exacting ties of domestic life, by which 
he probably suffered morally more than he gained intellectually. 
Sir Walter Scott felt it, and never intervened in politics with- 
out something of injury to his imaginative nature, for which 
there was no adequate compensation of any kind. Even the great 
French poets have all felt this, and though their sociable French 
nature has often decoyed them into politics, as the flame of 
the candle draws the moth into it, we have seen in the 
lives of Chateaubriand, of Lamartine, and of Victor Hugo, that 
their interference with politics was never very durable, and 
hardly of a kind to reflect lustre on themselves. At the same 
time, it is certain that there are here and there men of very con- 
siderable literary power who seem to be destined for politics, and 
who find in politics the exact sphere of their literary genius. 
Canning was one such. Probably Burke was another, 
though his peculiar sphere was rather what we may call the 
sheath or membrane of the political life.—the work of the 
political reviewer and pamphleteer,—than the most vital processes 
of the State. Macaulay was a third whose influence on politics 
was still less direct than Burke’s; while Mr. Disraeli, on the con- 
trary, never really found his highest literary gifts,—and even as 
a politician almost all his successes were literary,—till he found 
them in the actual thrust and parry of Parliamentary debate. 
Thus, it can certainly not be said that a true gift for literature 
necessarily wards off the minds of men from politics. In its 
higher imaginative forms, it is very apt todoso. The Muses 


are jealous mistresses, and will not lend their higher gifts of 
song to any one who plunges very deep into the mélée of the 
Even the greater imaginative politicians, like Burke, 
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cannot help erying out to the eager crowd of active partisans 
“‘what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!” 
and the true poets feel this shadowiness of practical aims so 
deeply, that if by chance they get drawn into the eddy, they 
are only too thankful when at last they find themselves 
once more stranded on the terra firma of ideal life. But still, 
there are kinds of literary power, not precisely poetic, but 
involving a good deal of the detachment of imaginative insight, 
which seem to find their natural expression in political life, 
though they might also find a very adequate expression in the 
field of pure literature; and can we say of such kinds of literary 
power as this that they are the worse for that “ baptism of fire” 
which they receive in the fierce struggles of the political world P 

Mr. Austin says they are, on the ground, first, that literary 
men with anything of the true imaginative power in them 
can find a higher joy and a more glorifying radiance in the 
world of their own thoughts than any they can obtain in that 
curious mixture of admiration and contempt which besets the 
politician’s stormy life; and next, that in literature, at all 
events, the man with any gift for it can, if he pleases, be pretty 
sure to do no harm, while the politician, whether he eats his 
heart out in the fray or not, can never be quite sure that he 
has not done more harm than good. We cannot accept either 
plea. Of course, we heartily concede that a literary man who 
is warned by his own instincts, as he often is, that he loses 
his true self, instead of finding it, in the field of politics, is 
justified, nay, evjoined, by that instinct of self-preservation 
to keep out of an angry world in which he is unable to be 
his truest self. But it is not of such that we are speaking, 
rather of those who in the field of political struggle find them- 
selves at least as clear and strong as they do out of it. Now, 
for such as these, is either of Mr. Austin’s pleas valid? 
As for the first, is it not a purely selfish pleaP Admit if you 
like that an imaginative brain may dream a happier dream in 
the retirement to which Pope invited St. John than in the 
struggles of the political field,—though this is not always true, 
for the battle-cry sometimes strikes a kind of fire out of a man 
which nothing else elicits,—yet does it count for much whether 
he dreams a happier dream or not? Surely the man who has 
the instincts of a warrior is not the better for suppressing them, 
even though he have other gifts which enable him to suppress 
them without losing general influence. We never had any but a 
literary respect for Lord Beaconsfield, but we doubt whether Lord 
Beaconsfield was not at his very best when he was “ educating 
his party,”—setting them the example of his fortitude and non- 
chalance in defeat, dealing about his blows to his innumerable 
assailants with all the coolness of true courage, and appealing 
to the monarchical and aristocratic sympathies of the democracy 
at the very moment when he was showing his own vast superi- 
ority to thrones and dukes. Surely he was a far greater man 
in doing work like that, than he was when pouring forth the 
biting sneers of “ Vivian Grey” or ‘“ Ixion in Heaven,” to say 
nothing of the balderdash of the “ Revolutionary Epic” (for 
there, of course, as we do not regard the ‘“‘ Revolutionary Epic ” 
as true literature at all, he was neither on political nor on literary 
ground). And so far as regards the politician’s right to be 
content with himself,—for that is the point on which Mr. Austin 
dwells first, and on which we are now following him,—has not 
such a man as Mr. John Morley more right to be content with 
himself in striking a blow, as he thinks, for an oppressed race 
like the Irish, than when he has just succeeded in giving the 
world a rather truer and rather less repulsive conception of a 
foul genius such as that of Diderot, or of a witty scoffer like 
Voltaire? So far as we can judge, Mr. John Morley,—to take 
him as the kind of example least likely to attract us because 
we mourn over his policy,—is engaged in work which should 
give him a better right to think well of himself now, than when 
he was pouring out his wealth of knowledge concerning Vauvin- 
argues, or even dilating for us on the principles which should 
guide and limit Compromise. 


Of course, the second plea is a very much more important one, 
—that a literary man may be able to limit his influence to what 
is purely good, while even the greatest of politicians can never be 
sure that he is not doing harm. But there we think that Mr. 
Austin is probably contemplating literature of a very special 
kind. He speaks first of the great lyric poetry of the country, 
and we may be very sure that a lyric poet of any true 
genius,—and Mr. Austin knows what lyric poetry really is, 
for he has produced beautiful lyrics,—is almost as certain to 
be, on the whole, repelled from politics by the very bent of that 


1 
genius, as a lark is to be repelled from the earth when his 
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possesses him. But can our correspondent honestly say Pe 


the great bulk of the dramatic poetry of this country—Dryden’s 
for example, to take a famous poet not the most licentious 
of the dramatists—has done nothing but good? And ag 
regards the rest of literature, is not a great deal of it of 
the most dubious tendency, good in the eyes of one man, eyil 
in the eyes of another? What would Christians say of 
the literary labours of a writer like Bolingbroke, or even of 
Frederic Harrison? What would Positivists say of the Pros 
ductions of a preacher like Cardinal Newman, or even a thinker 
like Dr. Martineau? Nay, what are we to deem the moral 
profit of Byron’s genius, of the great poem, for instance, of 
“Don Juan?” Again, how are we to esteem the effect of 
satirical literature as a whole P—the influence, for example, of 
Swift on the world? How are we to judge the net result of 
such writings as those of George Sand, or Balzac, or the modern 
realist school of Zola? Of course, if you lay down that a 
man of literature need not write anything that is not purely 
good, you lay down in effect that a good many writers shall 
not write what their literary instincts impel them to write, 
and that is only saying in effect that they ought to be 
silent altogether. Surely there never was anything further 
from the truth than the assertion that, on the whole, literature 
has not seriously misguided men; an assertion which, of course, 
we do not impute to Mr. Austin, though it seems needful to his 
position. And unless politics have done as much harm as good, 
—which we doubt whether even our correspondent believes,— 
we should be strongly disposed to hold that politics, including 
the evil it has done,—sometimes rectified by subsequent experi- 
ence and sometimes not,—has done as much to discipline the 
minds of average men, and to raise the moral level of com- 
munities, as literature itself. 

But the central point of the controversy is, we think, here, 
that the politician who might be a purely literary man, but yields 
to the attraction of politics,—not, of course, against his own 
better instincts, —throws more of his true self into his life, than 
the literary man who, feeling the same attraction to politics, 
abstains only in order to avoid the racket to his own imaginative 
nature. There is something heroic in the devotion of the man 
who, feeling the literary instinct strong and the political instinct 
also strong, prefers to surrender his literary fame to the hope 
of partially embodying in actual life ideals which will benefit 
others. And, even though something of the truest self should 
disappear in the din and passion of the conflict, we suspect that 
the choice, if made sincerely and honestly, will justify itself on 
the same principle on which it was once said that they who would 
keep their life should lose it, while they who would lose their 
life for the sake of Him who was above life, should find it. 





THIRTY YEARS’ MUSIC AT SYDENHAM. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

GREAT deal has been written of late, and with perfect 
truth, of the serious loss, from a humanising and educa- 

tional point of view, with which London in general, and the 
neighbourhood of Sydenham in particular, is threatened by the 
dissolution of the Crystal Palace Company. It will suffice, 
however, to refer to the excellent and sympathetic leading 
articles which appeared in the columns of the Duily Telegraph 
and of the Spectator, to satisfy those interested in the matter 
that little or no stress has been laid on the traly admirable and 
stimulating work achieved by the musical organisation of the 
Crystal Palace since the autumn of 1855; and it is, therefore, 
with the purpose of endeavouring to fill this much-to-be- 
regretted gap, that the present writer is desirous of offering 
a few remarks on the history and achievements of the chief 
department of that organisation—the Saturday concerts. It 
is not too much to say that the Saturday concerts have 
proved the greatest school of liberal education in the highest 
walks of music that this country has known. ‘They are 
more than twice us old as the Richter concerts, and twice as 
catholic in the selection of their programmes; and while we 
readily admit the unsurpassable merit of Dr. Richter’s interpre- 
tation of the works of Wagner, it is under the biton of Mr. 
Manns that the most complete and poetic justice is done to the 
masterpieces of Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn, They 
have the great advantage over the Philharmonic Society’s con- 
certs of being nearly three times as numerous. The only 
organisation which can fairly compare with them is the Man- 
chester Free-trade Hall concerts of Mr. Charles Hallé, which 
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originated only two years later than those at Sydenham, and 
which have achieved a work in Lancashire very similar to that 
which Mr. Manns has done for London. But while Mr. Hallé 
has had the co-operation of a finer chorus than could bo 
secured at Sydenham, besides enjoying the advantages of an ad- 
mirably central locale and a superlatively good concert-hall, it 
must always be remembered that the Saturday concerts at the 
Crystal Palace represent only a part, though the most important 
part, of the arduous duties fulfilled by the indefatigable Musical 
Director. Mr. Manns has two band performances to arrange and 
conduct daily as well; and while the most important novelties 
are always reserved for the Saturday performances, frequenters 
of the Palace on week-days have constant opportunities of 
hearing the very best orchestral music executed in incomparable 
fashion by the smaller and permanent band of the Company, un- 
doubtedly the finest body of performers of its size that we have 
in the Kingdom. How remarkable is the impression that the 
repeated hearing of great symphonic masterpieces may exert on 
minds not specially musical, the two following anecdotes will 
excellently illustrate. We have them on absolutely unim- 
peachable authority, and make no apology for inserting 
them in this connection. The first illustration of this 
“power of sound” is afforded by the case of a gentleman 
who, on retiring from business and settling at Norwood, deter- 
mined to avail himself to the full of the means of recreation 
and education to be found within the walls of the Crystal Palace. 
Accordingly, he took it into his head, more from a sense of duty 
than anything else, to attend the daily concerts and rehearsals. 
At first the classical music performed by the orchestra was 
exceedingly uncongenial and incomprehensible to him; but he 
decided to persevere, with the result that he now derives the 
keenest and most exquisite pleasure from it. Our second anec- 


’ dote is of a Director, who was so exasperated by the frequent 


performance of Wagner’s Tannhdiuser overture—a work which 
then seemed to him to be nothing but sound and fury—that he 
warned the Manager that if it were not discontinued he should 
certainly interfere. A couple of years later, the same Director 
confessed to the Manager that he was exceedingly glad no notice 
had been taken of his protest, inasmuch as he was bound to 
admit that there was not in their whole repertory a piece which 
now gave him greater delight than the overture in question. 


The Saturday concerts, as we have remarked above, began in 
1855; but, as the author of the preface to the first catalogue of 
works performed at these concerts informs us, “no special 
Room for Music or provision for a full orchestra entered into the 
ideas of the designers of the Palace.” The Crystal Palace 
Company’s band was at that time a wind-band of sixty-four 
members ; and it was with a selected contingent from this body, 
assisted by four strings from London, that the first attempt at 
performing a symphony—Beethoven’s No. 7 in A—was made 
by Mr. Manns on December Ist, 1855. In the following spring, 
the wind-band was changed to a string-band ; and after constant 
changes of habitat, the orchestra at last found a permanent 
home on the site of the present room on November 15th, 
1856, though the room was not enclosed or roofed until 
three years later. What Mr. Manns and his orchestra have 
done for the benefit of musical art in England in the 
thirty-one seasons during which he has occupied the post of 
Musical Director can perhaps be best estimated by a careful 
perusal of the interesting catalogues already alluded to. Out 
of the general statistics given at the close of the most recently 
published of these lists, we would call attention to the following 
remarkable figures,—1,160 compositions had been performed 
at the close of the season 1885-86, of which the number of 
symphonies, suites, and other works of symphonic form and 
dimensions amounted to no less than 167. Turning to the 
nationality of the composers represented, we are confronted by 
the striking fact that after the Germans, who head the list with 
eighty-six, England is a very good second with fifty-two. This 
is a very important point, because it serves to indicate the 
eerious loss that English composers of promise would sus- 

‘tain by the discontinuance of these concerts. The generous 
‘encouragement which Mr. Manns has always lent to native 
art, and the extraordinary amount of pains and devotion he 
has shown in endeavouring to secure the best possible interpre- 
tation of English orchestral music, cannot fail to have struck 
all habitués at the Saturday concerts, though only the composers 
themselves can fully realise the extent of their indebtedness. 
Indeed, as we listened to the splendid performances during the 
Season jast ended of Mr. G. J. Bennett’s charming serenade, 








and Mr. Corder’s Tempest suite, we could not help thinking that 
young English composers for the orchestra were a great deal 
more fortunate than young writers for the stage. The latter of 
the two works just mentioned illustrates the stimulating effect 
of Mr. Manns’s exertions in a peculiarly happy way, for it was 
composed for and dedicated to the Crystal Palace orchestra out of 
gratitude for their admirable performance of a previous com- 
position by the same writer. With this generous encouragement 
of native art, a spirit of liberal enterprise has always gone hand in 
hand. Of the works heard for the first time in England at these 
concerts, it will suffice if we mention Mendelssohn’s “ Reforma- 
tion Symphony” and overture to Camacho; Brahms’s First 
Symphony, his pianoforte concerto and variations on a theme 
of Haydn; Raff's “ Lenore” and “ G minor” symphonies; and 
Wagner’s Faust overture; while amongst specially interesting 
works produced by the management, we may single out 
Beethoven’s arrangement of his violin concerto for pianoforte, 
and the first version of Mendelssohn’s JZebrides overture. 
It is also deserving of notice,as Mr. Manns himself pointed 
out in his preface to the new catalogue, that “amongst the 
frequent applications for the loan of scores and parts of various 
unusual works which have from time to time been performed at 
the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, is one from Vienna itself 
for one of Schubert’s MS. symphonies.” 

No account of the Crystal Palace concerts, however cursory, 
could pretend to completeness which omitted to mention their 
programmes. The analyses of the great symphonic masterpieces 
which “G.” has contributed to their pages occupy an unique 
position in contemporary musical literature. Avoiding alike 
the sawdusty jargon of the pedant and the turgid verbosity of 
the expansive journalist, they are written so as to be helpful to 
the amateur, and to be appreciated for their sincerity and charm 
of style by even non-musical readers. These delightful 
analyses always recall to the present writer a remark of 
Schumann’s, in which, as well as we remember, he declares that 
an appropriate metaphor or a sentence of Jean Paul might 
enable one to understand the meaning of a piece of music far 
better than all the technical talk of critics who were for ever 
applying their yard-measures to such a colossus as Beethoven. 
The best way to realise the merit of “G.’s” analyses is to read 
those perpetrated by other analysts. The latter may be divided 
into three classes,—the facetious, the rhapsodic, and the 
pedantic; but they all agree in producing violent mental 
dyspepsia in a fastidious reader. 

Before closing this very imperfect attempt to set forth the 
unequalled services rendered to music by these concerts, we 
should like to remind those of our readers who take an 
interest in the work done at the Normal College for 
the Blind, how keenly their weekly treat would be missed by 
the musical students of this admirable institution, were the 
Crystal Palace orchestra to be dissolved. The unfailing 
attendance of a great number of these blind students, and the 
intense interest which they take in the music—an interest of 
which practical proof is given by the remarkable executive talent 
shown by them in many cases—has always seemed to us the most 
touching, as it is one of the most admirable features of these 
concerts. In conclusion, we cannot do better than echo the 
sentiment of the closing sentences of a notice of the last con- 
cert which appeared in the Musical World, and in which the 
writer says,—* It is not too much to say that should unkind fate 
render this visit to the Palace the last with the same object— 
that of hearing a great band under a great conductor—the loss 
will be felt very keenly by the musical-minded who have ever 
been faithful to Sydenham.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ase eee 
LITERATURE AND POLITICS. 

[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘* Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Interesting and suggestive as everybody must have found 
the observations made by you, in your issue of May 7th, on the 
relative seductions of Literature and Politics, I almost think 
there is something more to be said, which probably you omitted 
from a wish not to treat the subject too exhaustively. 

Macaulay has left it on record that, in his opinion, the man is 
mad who, endowed with faculties for achieving distinction alike 
in Literature and Politics, selects the latter as the chief sphere 
for his energy; and surely he wasright. At the same time, are 
not instances of this dual capacity exceedingly rare? It is 
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seldom, I imagine, that the double but indivisible equipment 
of intellect and temperament that qualifies a man to become 
eminent in Letters would permit him to be practically successful 
in Politics, as politics are understood in England in these days, 
and still less often, I should say, that the talents and disposition 
which make a man a first-rate politician would enable him to 
become more than a second or third-rate man of letters. 

In all probability, however, few men form this discriminating 
estimate of their own powers, the infirmity of self-love leading 
people who have succeeded in one walk of life to fancy they 
would have been equally successful in any other. Why, then, 
do so many persons nowadays embrace a political career who 
probably entertain little doubt, and of whom it is thought by 
their admirers, they might have won distinction in the domain 
of letters ? 

Are we not to look for the answer to this question in two 
passions, no doubt not peculiar to this age, but unusually active 
and dominant in it,—the thirst for excitement, and the craving 
for personal notoriety ? To be, like Tostig, “ever in the mouths 
of men,” seems to be regarded not only as a worthy object of 
ambition, but as the highest of all pursuits; and to live per- 
petually in a whirl of tumult and emotion appears to be con- 
sidered the condition most conducive to happiness. It is an 
odd conception either of distinction or of felicity; but few, if 
any, will deny that it prevails. The House of Commons offers 
a man notoriety and excitement. The library and the garden 
offer him neither. Surely, however, he is wise who, whether he 
be really, or only in his own conceit and the partial estimate of his 
friends, equal to great achievements whether as the companion 
of Sir William Harcourt (and even still greater persons), or as 
the companion of the Muses, elects the society of the latter. 

There are two reasons, it seems to me, why such a choice is 
wise and to be commended. In the first place—for let us be 
tender with the touching foibles of human nature, which pursue 
a man, like his shadow, even to the deepest and most modest 
retirement—the man of letters, whether he do or do not win the 
smile of criticism, can always command, in Shelley’s fine 
phrase,— 

Moa Je op) ae that content, surpassing wealtb, 
The sago in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned ;” 
the “inward glory,” for instance, which Wordsworth wore for 
years before any laurel was offered him by the outer world,—the 
“inward glory ” with which, I dare say, many other men have 
crowned themselves, whose indomitable belief in the greatness 
of their own powers was only a self-flattering delusion. But 
surely even such imaginary glory as this is better than the 
cheers and jcers commingled, the mixture of admiration and 
contempt, that compose the notoriety of a successful politician. 

The other reason why it is wise for a man, deemed by himself 
or others adapted equally for a literary or a political life, to 
select the former, is that in the cultivation of Letters a man 
may hope to be able to do some little good, and can make 
certain of doing no harm; whereas no politicians, who “ look 
before and after,” can feel absolutely confident they are not 
sowing the seeds of public woe and national mischief. Will 
any really dispassionate person affirm that it is absolutely 
certain that, for example, the adoption of Free-trade, or the 
passing of our several Electoral Reform Bills, will in the long- 
run prove to have been to the advantage of the Realm? I 
entirely concur in all the Spectator has so ably and so dis- 
interestedly written concerning the policy of the Irish Separatists 
and their English allies. But every one who uses language 
carefully is aware that you and the rest of us are in this matter 
acting only on the probability, not on the certainty, of our views 
being right and sound. The future may possibly show us to 
have been as much mistaken as the present, in so many instances, 
shows the politicians of the past to have been, who were just as 
conscientious and, to say the least, just as able as ourselves. 

But, Sir, the exquisite sonnet, the larklike lyric, the majestic 
drama, the stately and well-ordered history, these cannot but be 
right, not now only, but for alltime. The Secretary of Crom- 
well may or may not have served his country well and wisely. 
But the author of Paradise Lost is indubitably, and beyond 
argument, one of the benefactors of the human race, the dulce 
decus of every one of us, in a sense and to an extent to which 
no Mecenas could ever aspire. 

Forgive me if I seem to ask for too much of your space, 
better occupied by others; but there is yet one thing more to 
say. Though I cannot doubt that literature is both a nobler 
and a happier vocation than politics, I have always thought 





and I venture to urge, that the man of letters is wanting alike 
in wisdom and in a sense of duty who averts his attention whol] 
from public affairs. It is not necessary to be in the House or 
Commons in order to make speeches, or to be in the thick of the 
political fray to participate in some degree in the business of the 
nation. Without sacrificing in the faintest degree the allegiance 
they owe to their own special calling, writers of the most 
fastidious taste and of the most unquestioned powers may 
from time to time employ their pens to rebuke an erring states. 
man, or raise their voices to remind a Senate bewildered } 
party passion that the welfare of the Commonwealth is the only 
justification of public action.—I am, Sir, &c, 
AtrreD Avstry, 





WOMEN’S POWER OF WILL. 
[To tHE Epitor or THe “ SpecTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In the course of your allusions to my recently published 
lecture on ‘‘ Mental Differences between Men and Women,” you 
ask :—“ Did Mr. Romanes test the sight of the readers, and form 
his generalisation on the case of persons of equally good sight > 
If not, we doubt whether, so far as the rapidity of the reading 
is concerned, the experiment is worth much.” 

I ought to have stated that I did take the precaution thus 
suggested, and found that short sight or long sight appeared to. 
make very little difference upon rate of reading; indeed, I 
could not be sure that it made any difference at all. Thus, in 
the particular instance which you quote, one of a lady who 
could read exactly four times as fast as her husband, the 
slow reader was long-sighted, while the fast reader was go 
unusually short-sighted, that without her glasses she could only 
read ordinary print by holding it at a distance of three inches 
from her eyes. But, of course, in the competitions she used her 
glasses, and so, like the long-sighted slow reader, kept the book 
upon the table. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to remark, with regard to the 
only point in my lecture upon which you express any disagree- 
ment, that time did not allow me to be sufficiently explicit, 
Therefore, I fully acknowledge the truth of your remarks, as well 
as the justice of your criticism; and seeing that several other 
periodicals have also noticed this weak point in my exposition, 
[ should like to take the present opportunity of explaining 
myself. 

What I said was that in respect of their volition, as in certain 
other respects, women as a class present a lower degree of in- 
tellectual development than men. On this you very properly 
remark that I have made no “ reference to the particular sphere 
of activity in which resolution is to be shown.” Now, my beliefis 
that, when we pay regard to this point, the more intellectual the 
sphere, the greater we find to be the volitional power of men as 
compared with that of women. Where motives are of the in- 
stinctive or emotional order (as those concerned with the 
nursery, &c., to which you refer), the volitional power of women 
may be greater than that of men ; and we all know how obstinate 
or self-willed both men and women may become when they are 
what is called unreasonable,—ie., when the emotional side 
predominates over the intellectual. Hence, in my view, de- 
velopment or evolution of will does not consist only— 
or even chiefly—in an increase of implusive strength: 
it consists much more in an increase of amenability to 
motives of the intellectual order. A bull-dog or a prize- 
fighter may show extraordinary strength of determination; 
but this least developed kind of volitional power is not the 
kind that is required for any protracted effort of an intellectual 
order. Similarly, certain savages are capable of great endurance 
under the stimulus supplied by the simple motives concerned in 
hunting, warfare, &c.; yet, in proportion to the call for intellec- 
tual perception, they are capricious and versatile, thus resembling 
our own children, who are never able to keep their attention fixed 
upon one class of subjects for any considerable length of time. 
And so, I think—though, of course, in a much less degree— 
it is with women. As a class, they are more volatile and 
fickle than men, prone to mental “ wandering” in study, to 
“indecision of character” in action, and to a general want of 
“ staying-power ” all round—supposing always that the motives 
in question are not of the instinctive or emotional order, under 
which I include the moral. Indeed, I do not see how the case 

could well be otherwise, unless my analysis of the mental 
differences between men and women were rejected in toto, on the 
ground that there is no difference in respect of intellectual 
evolution (a positien which none of the critics to whom these 
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remarks are addressed has adopted). For is it not the one 
characteristic of all great minds that they are capable of pro- 
tracted efforts of volition directed towards purposes of elaborate 
ideation? Hence the definition of “ genius” as the capacity for 
taking infinite trouble.—I am, Sir, &., 

Grorce J. Romans. 





THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


Si,—Your correspondent, “J.,” who in the Spectator for May 
“th criticises Mr. Goschen’s appropriation of part of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s Debt Fund, has brought out a very salient plea for 
immediate reduction of the Debt, in noticing the appreciation of 
gold and its effect in increasing the Debt some millions annually. 
But in stating his case he has, I think, fallen into an error which, 
though it does not hurt his main proposition, is misleading in a 
partial issue of the case which he gives. Speaking in reference 

. 4o this unearned increment of the Debt, he says:—*“ In other 
words, although under the new arrangement [Mr. Goschen’s] we 
should be nominally paying off five millions, the real pressure 
of debt would be lightened only to the extent of one and a half 
millions per annum.” 

We should in reality, of course, be paying off the actual five 
millions which was handed over by the Exchequer each year for 
that purpose (not one and a half millions, as he says), for the 
appreciation would exist as well in the Exchequer revenue 
as in the existing debt. At the same time, the nation would 
be losing, as he computes, as the revenue levied has risen in 
comparison with other wealth.—I am, Sir, &c., 


5 Blenheim Square, Leeds, May 7th. A. J. SANDERS. 


“SPRING” IN LATIN AND GREEK. 
[To tue Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 


‘Sin,—I have just seen your article on “ Spring,” in your issue of 
April 23rd, and it seems to me you are a little unjust to the 
“prosaic”? Romans; for though their word for Spring is a 
borrowed word, they embody their idea of the budding season 
in their original Latin name for the spring month of the year, 
April. But poets generally prefer the division of the year into 
four. There is also a beautiful word in use by the modern 
Greeks for Spring, if it is not sanctioned by the ancient tongue, 
namely, “the opening.” So I think both Romans and Greeks, 
at least modern Greeks, do not yield to the English in their 
poetical conception of Spring.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cephalonia, May 3rd. Grorce SaunpDERs. 





“THE ANTI-JACOBIN.” 
(To tue Epiror oF THE “ SPecTATOR,”’] 
Sin,—As in your recent review of Mr. Frank Hill’s short Life 
of Canning you express a curiosity as to the authorship of the 
mock specimen of Erskine’s egotistical rhetoric in the Anti- 
Jacobin, I suppose that it is less generally known than I should 
have imagined, that this brilliant bit of satire was from the 
pen of John Hookham Frere, Canning’s intimate friend and 
collaborator, and the translator of Aristophanes, on whom he 
contributed a famous article in the Quarterly Review, in the 
palmy days of Lockhart’s editorship. The Erskine jeu d’esprit 
will be found in the two volumes of Hookham Frere’s works, 
published some years ago by Pickering.—I am, Sir, &c, 
T. H.S. Escort. 


MR. RICHMOND.—A CORRECTION. 


| To THe Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR. 
Sin,—Will you kindly allow me to point out to your readers an 
unfortunate error (in my article of last week on the Grosvenor 
Gallery), by which I attributed the portrait of Lord Pembroke 
to Professor Herkomer, instead of to Mr. Richmond ? 


How I came to make so fvolish a blunder, is as incompre- 
hensible to me as it is irritating. It is the more extraordinary 
as the picture in question is not in the least like Mr. Herkomer’s 
painting, though it is a fine and most striking portrait. I have 
been very much overworked of late, which accounts in my own 
mind for the mistake, but does not in the least excuse it.—I am, 
Sir, &e.,, 


7 Savile Row, W., May 12th. Harry QUILTER. 
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THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 


A TRIPTYCH IN VERSE. 


Az last! after months of a black wind, 
Tormenting from North and from East, 
Till poets and lyrists all lack wind 
To sing or of bird or of beast! 


With never a bud or a blossom 

To whisper of summer to be; 
And man like a lonely opossum 

Up the trunk of a desolate tree— 


Young girls playing vainly at dresses 
Of spring in their texture and hue, 
Though dusty and limp are their tresses, 
Cheeks spotty, and noses of blue— 


The masher held fast in his collar, 
But afraid winter clothing to doff, 
For fear, to his infinite dolour, 
It should cause an unmasherly cough— 


Boats making believe on the river, 
Bushey chestnuts but bushy in name; 

Spring winds very rough on the liver, 
And drinks not improving the same— 


Young couples with amorous fancies, 
Wooed but by East winds in their nooks ; 
Richmond trees looking down on romances, 
Like a black, bleak procession of spooks— 


The year one long season of iron, 
Which only the fittest survive— 

Oh! such are the thoughts that environ 
The Britons remaining alive! 


At last—18-4-87— 
I gaze on my weathercock’s vane, 
Which so long vainly wobbled to heaven 
Without a suggestion of rain. 


I spring to my feet in confusion, 

With my first breakfast egg in my mouth: 
“Maria! is this a delusion ? © 

Does it point to the West or the South ?” 


Let us rise in our glory and shout; let’s 
Spring’s pean in earnest begin, 

And pray for the natural outlets 
Relieving the weather-bound skin. 


If the seasons have ever to march meant, 
Now—now—let us hope ’tis the time; 
A truce to the liver of parchment, 
And more power to our genial clime! 





P.S.—’Tis the last of the same month; 

Ten days since these stanzas were penned ; 
And never was yet such a game month 

For keeping it up to the end. 


Maria! ’twas wot a delusion; 
But the change doesn’t matter the least, 
If South winds put North to confusion, 
And West ones are colder than East. 


We shiver at murmur of rivers, 
fend shake on the margin of lakes, 

For the rivers but give us the shivers, 
And the lakes only cause us the shakes. 


When it’s fine, it’s sufficiently crushing, 
And very much worse in the rains; 

They stir not the season to blushing, 
And serve but for flushing the drains. 


In Summer, or Winter, or Autumn, 

Was it, is it, or will it be Spring ? 
Are the months in the order we thought ’em ? 
Is only old Weathercock king ? 
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’Tis the Rads! they’ve stormed Heaven together, 
To rigid economy stuck, 

And cut down the clerks of the weather, 
Till those left on duty have struck ! 





P.S. 2.—May the Eighth. Ona sudden 
Leaps on us a summer perplexed ; 
Bewildered Creation is buddin’ ; 


It’s as warm as blue blazes, What next? 








Kingston-on-Thames, April 18th—May 8th. H. C. M. 
—__—>—— 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


[FIRST NOTICE. | 
Tue exhibitions of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours steadily increase in importance; and the present one is 
remarkable for the high average of the work exhibited, rather 
than for isolated examples of special merit. A certain amount 
of rubbish is present, indeed, as always must be the case in a 
large exhibition where the contributors are not limited to the 
members of a given Society. At the present time, this Gallery 
stands in the same relation to water-colour art, as the Academy 
stands to the art of oil-painting ; and itis to be noted, that even 
members of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
seem to recognise this fact, for its members occasionally send 
contributions to the Institute exhibitions. 

But perhaps the greatest difference between the galleries of 
the Royal Institute and the Royal Society, is the difference in 
the intellectual and emotional aspect of the pictures shown 
therein,—those of the Old Society being more restricted, more 
conventional, and more respectable in their sentiments ; while the 
subjects which the Institute men choose, and the way in which 
they regard them, are more modern, less English, and less 
irreproachable in their character. There are not wanting in 
each Society, artists who display the characteristics which mark 
the rival exhibition; as, for instance, Mr. Wainwright, Mr. 
North, and Mr. Albert Goodwin in the Royal Society ; and Mr. 
Wimperis, Mr. Collier, and Mr. Edwin Hayes in the Institute. 
But, for the most part, the young men, those of them at all 
events who are abreast of the newer artistic developments of the 
time, join the latter exhibition as members, or exhibit there as 
outsiders; the mere fact that the Royal Society does not admit 
any outside exhibitors, prevents it from acquiring any examples 
of the incompletely skilful but rapidly developing talent in 
painters who have not yet become distinctly famous. 

So much was necessary to say in justice to the newer 
Gallery, which is showing itself a real friend to artists, in the 
liberality of its action towards those who most need help,—those, 
that is to say, who are fighting an uphill battle against conven- 
tionality, and the weight of established reputations. 

Let us now turn to the pictures, and in this first notice give a 
brief glance at the Gallery as a whole, taking the pictures as 
nearly as possible in the catalogue order. First, let us mention 
two studies by comparatively little-known artists,—the figure of 
a peasant by Mr. Harry Becker, soberly and carefully drawn; 
and a seascape by Mr. A. E. Elmslie, of a boat on the side of a 
“climbing wave,” in which a man has fallen overboard, and 
one of the sailors is leaning over the gunwale in the at- 
tempt to rescue him. The last-named little unpretentious 
picture is chiefly notable for the impression which the 
artist has succeeded in conveying, of the mass and the power 
of the water. We feel that there is a whole sea behind the 
wave which alone is visible, and great depths of green water 
below the boat and the sinking man. Near this hangs a cool, 
wide landscape by Mr. Joseph Knight, full of rest and stillness, 
broad spaces of air, and long stretches of field and woodland. 
Indeed, it is chiefly in this latter respect that Mr. Knight’s 
picture is admirable,—for its atmosphere and distance. We look 
at the landscape, with a-feeling of security that the artist will 
lead our eye rightly from incident to incident, till he lands us at 
last, without sense of abrupt transition, in the bright, misty 
vistas of his clouds. And here a word should be given to the 
painter who in this matter of atmosphere, bears off the honours of 
the present exhibition,—Mr. E. M. Wimperis. We will not speak 
at length of his large picture, but ask our readers to look for 
proof of the above praise at No. 638, a wide expanse of sandy 


iS 
shore at low tide, overhung by a grey sky, heavy with im 
pending rain. In many respects this picture rivals the 
work of the late David Cox,—rivals, that is, the work of the 
artist who painted the atmosphere and the aspect of rain 
skies, better than any artist that ever lived. In respect of 
colour, however, Mr. Wimperis does not compare favourably 
with his predecessor; his tints are, as a rule, at once thin 
and rather hard. We mean that they lack the soft gradation 
and the depth of Nature. In the present work this defect 
is scarcely visible; and we feel inclined to say that this is the 
most admirable landscape in the exhibition ; it is, at all events 
the one which approaches most nearly the work of our greatest 
English landscape-painters. 

Contrast with this, Mr. Alfred Parson’s sunny meadow over. 
spread with great trees of flowering hawthorn, and thickly sown 
with cowslips. The spirit of this composition—or perhaps we 
should rather say, the artistic method as well as the aim of the 
painter—is entirely modern. The subject is within the narrowest 
compass ; the details, though treated broadly, are insisted upon 
individually rather than given in their general effect. The trang. 
parency of the old water-colour work has entirely vanished, and 
been replaced by a thick plaster impasto, which gives a puddingy 
quality to the painting, and suggests that the colour has been 
stirred up with a spoon, or mixed, like mortar, with a trowel, 
Combined with this there is, nevertheless, most beautiful and 
dexterous work, thoroughly skilful after its lights, and executed 
with mingled precision and freedom. The drawing, for instance, 
of flower, leaf, and branch is admirable; the amount of indi. 
vidual truth very considerable ; the effect of the whole genuinely 
artistic and pleasant to look upon. The difference is, that the 
painting is above all things self-conscious, in a manner from 
which the older painting was entirely free. It is almost impos- 
sible to look at this picture without thinking that it is by Mr, 
Alfred Parsons, and admiring the dexterity of his handiwork; 
it is almost impossible to look at Mr. Wimperis’s landscape 
without being taken in fancy to the broad shore and rainy sky 
which form the subject. The first brings us face to face with 
the artist ; the second, face to face with Nature. 

Before we proceed to works which call for lengthened 
criticism, we must call attention to a pretty little picture of 
two blue-tits (or are they humming-birds ?) by Miss E. Cooper, 
which seems to be delicately painted, though, unfortunately, ii 
is hung too high for us tospeak with confidence in this respect. 
and a carefully drawn group of “ Relics,” by Miss Ellen San- 
ford, which are pleasant in colour and delicately worked, but 
need the usual requisite of student’s work,—namely, that greater 
attention should be paid to the “ values.” 

We will now speak of the drawing which, in our opinion, is 
the most successful in the exhibition, considering that it is bya 
comparatively little-known artist, that it deals with a subject of 
ordinary city life in which many of us would have found no 
beauty, and that nevertheless it succeeds in making the subject 
in question beautiful, interesting, and, in a sense, dramatic. This 
is Mr. Alfred East’s “ New Neighbourhood ”’—a picture of the 
corner of a new road, with freshly planted saplings fenced round 
from the boys in the neighbourhood, and unfinished houses rising 
here and there drearily out of the snow. It is twilight on a 
dark winter’s day, and the snow lies heavy on the ground, the 
roofs, and the scaffolding-poles of the “new neighbourhood.” 
Technically speaking, this is an admirable piece of finished 
water-colour drawing. But the picture’s chief merit lies in the 
intellectual and dramatic conception of the artist, which manages 
to convey to the spectator the protest of Nature against this 
fresh invasion at the hands of man. We thank Mr. East heartily 
for one more proof that modern life offers in its most essential 
characteristics, as fine subjects to the artist who has the eyes to 
see, the brains to understand, and the heart to feel them, as any 
bygone and more easily picturesque period of civilisation. 

Alas! many artists, if we are to judge them by their work, 
have neither the brains nor the heart, or they would scarcely 
give us such pictures as Mr. Topham’s “ Recruiting for 
Savonarola,” in which we hardly know whether the staring 
colour, the postage-stamp-in-the-middle-of-the-envelope style 
of composition, the utter absence of meaning or intention in 
the faces, or the washy, unreal dexterity of the painting, is 
the least admirable. There is no need, however, to linger over 
such a work, still less over Mr. F. S. Morgan’s very correctly 
dressed young lady, who, with a striped shawl on the back of 
her chair, a Japanese vase of flowers on an Arab table in front 








of her, and a guitar posed negligently in the corner of the 
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picture, sits to prove.to us, by the contrast of herself and her 
surroundings to the flowers which she is in the act of arranging, 
how very superior “ Fashion ” is to Nature. 

We will rather turn to subjects of avery different kind, and 
by a painter of far greater ability, Mr. W. Langley, who has 
this year made a great advance upon his previous water-colour 
achievements, and has two pictures in this exhibition,—one of a 
reaper and his daughter returning homeward at the close of the 
day; and the other, which he has entitled “ Betrayed,” of a 
woman with a baby and a bundle, passing down the village- 
street in the twilight, while the children and the gossips in the 
background, regard her scornfully or curiously. Both pictures 
are admirable specimens of water-colour painting in transparent 
colour. We believe that since the death of that group of artists 
of whom Fred. Walker was perhaps the chief, there has been no 
painter who has come quite so near their idyllic sentiment as 
Mr. Langley. For instance, in both the above-named pictures, 
there is not only a distinct emotional quality, but there is also 
alargeness of gesture, and a sense of dignity of man or woman- 
hood, which is perhaps the most vital requisite in these idyllic 
compositions. Mr. Langley’s figures are real men and women; 
it needs an effort to think of themas models. Artists frequently 
of more matured technical powers fail in this respect, as may be 
seen, for instance, in the important picture by the President, 
Sir James Linton, representing “The Studio of Albert Diirer 
visited by the Emperor Maximilian.” This drawing, as a finished 
work of water-colour, can scarcely, perhaps, be surpassed in the 
dexterity of its brush-work, and its rich yet sober colouring. 
Yet, despite the clever and harmonious grouping, and an almost 
perfect realisation of detail, the figures in the tableau are not 
alive, and consequently do not interest us. They may be like 
the people; they are not the people themselves. 

And since we are on the question of living folks, and clothes- 
props fashioned more cr less speciously in their semblance, let 
us turn to Mrs. Evelyn de Morgan’s (better known as Miss 
Evelyn Pickering) “ Hero Watching for Leander,” a woman 
who—with one knee on an impossible rock, placed in front 
of a palpably card-box city, washed by a sea whose waves 
have no resemblance to those of any possible ocean—waves 
a torch to attract her unfortunate lover to her feet. Here 
we see undeniable feeling, undeniable ability, undeniable 
patient, and, of its kind, dexterous work,—all utterly wasted 
because the young lady who possesses them has been so 
extremely unfortunate as to become acquainted with Mr. 
Burne-Jones and Mr. Spencer Stanhope. Of course, we do 
not mean personally acquainted, but acquainted in the sense of 
having grown to admire and imitate their work. The conse- 
quence is that, in endeavouring to see the world through their 
eyes, the artist has become incapable of recognising its simplest 
facts. These paintings of hers—beautiful as they so nearly are, 
refined and delicate as they do succeed in being—are never- 
theless intellectually and artistically feeble and flat, echoes of 
echoes ; not even owing their eccentricities to the idiosyncrasies 
of the artist who produced them. 


[We are assured that Mr. Hallé is not solely responsible for the 
hanging of pictures in the Grosvenor Gallery, he acting throughout 
under the direction of Sir Coutts Lindsay. Mr. Hallé, moreover, 
entirely repudiates the epithet “amateur,” being a professional artist. 
The word was intended to refer rather to the quality of the particular 
picture than to Mr. Hallé. ] 








BOOKS. 
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A GREAT AUSTRIAN STATESMAN.* 
Avstria has hardly been fertile in great statesmen, and our 
heading involves no great praise of Count Beust. But that 
eminent man’s career, admirably set forth in these volumes, was 
such as fairly entitles him to a high place among the world’s 
statesmen. He repealed the Concordat, which was a more diffi- 
cult task, and brought with its accomplishment a proportionately 
higher triumph, than the abolition of the Irish Church. He 
effected a political change in the Austrian Empire which was 
nothing less than a revolution, and which gave the strength of 
a real unity to a variously composite State, whose elements had 
been at war with each other for centuries. And he had already 





* Memoirs of Count von Beust. Written by Himself. ith an Introduction, 
containing Personal Reminiscences, &., by Baron Henrf de Worms, M.P. 2 
vols. London: Remington, 1887, 





saved that State when brought to the very brink of destruction 
by internal discords and external perils. 

As Baron Henry de Worms says in his charmingly written 
introduction to the memoirs he has edited with a tact peculiarly 
appropriate to their subject,— 


“When Count Beust was called to the head of affairs on October 
30th, 1866, Austria had jast emerged from a fearful conflict. She 
had been hopelessly defeated ...... and had they so wished, 
there is little doubt that the Prussian troops might have occupied 
Vienna. Asa result, the German element in Austria was excluded 
absolutely from any voice in the affairs of the mother-country. The 
feeling among the German population of Austria was bitter in the 


extreme: and .... «.<. Count Beust felt that unless some resolate 
effort were made to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Germans 
Serre ae and to meet the views of the Déak party in Hungary, the 


dismemberment of the Empire would inevitably result.” 


The dismemberment of Turkey is the long embarrassment, the 
dismemberment of Austria would have entailed the secular 
agony, of Europe. Of the Dual system, which, in truth, was as 
near an approximation to unity as was possible, and a great 
advance in that direction upon previous conditions, the history 
must be read in Baron de Worms’s earlier work. Home-rulers 
who love to faire fliche de tout bois, have sometimes identified 
their own nostrum with it; but Count Beust, almost with indigna- 
tion, altogether repudiated any such association. The repeal of the 
Concordat brought Beust, a Protestant and a foreigner, into the 
sharpest antagonism with the whole Catholic clergy and aristo- 
cracy of the most Catholic and exclusively aristocratic country 
in the world,—a country, too, in which vast masses of the popu- 
lation were under the control or influence of their spiritual or 
feudal superiors. Nevertheless, such were Beust’s patience, 
tact, resolution, and political skill, that both measures were 
carried within three years of his advent to power, not by 
recourse to the brutality of mere numbers, or appeals to the 
feelings or prejudices of class or race, but by sheer force of 
reason, good-tempered perseverance, sincerity, and high-minded- 
ness. As he himself put it, in the course of a familiar conver- 
sation with Baron de Worms, he was called in to purify, 
if he could, “the accumulation of centuries of foul linen 
which is tainting the atmosphere of the Austrian State.” 
This he did, and more, for he furnished his adopted country 
with a new outfit, which with common attention may 
keep her sweet and wholesome for centuries. These are 
no inconsiderable claims to greatness in statesmanship. But 
to appreciate their weight, Baron de Worms’s former book, 
to which we have already adverted, must be consulted. In the 
volames before us, the real work of Beust’s life is only partially, 
and, as it were, incidentally presented. It was thought, and no 
doubt with justice, that the internal history of a country so 
little known to Englishmen as Austria would not have been 
found interesting by an English public. But in a note, or as an 
appendix, a short but clear and sufficient statement—such as 
the editor is peculiarly qualified to write—of the nature and 
history of the two great reforms with which Beust’s name will 
be for ever associated, might have been given, and some portions 
of the book, which are a little obscure to the ordinary reader, 
would thus have gained considerably in point and lucidity. 
These Memoirs tell us something interesting about almost 
every incident of importance in the international annals of 
Europe since the Danish War. That war, according to Count 
Beust, would never have had the consequences it did had the 
Danes evacuated Schleswig, the occupation of which by 
the Prussians under such circumstances would have led 
to the intervention of the Powers. In 1865, in the course 
of a conversation with Prince Bismarck, the subject of the 
Danish War was mooted, and drew from the Prince, who 
was its real author, the following singular confession :—“ I 
made the Cabinet of Copenhagen believe,’ he said, “ that 
England had threatened us [the Germans] with active interven- 
tion if hostilities should be opened, although, in fact, she did 
nothing of the kind.” As to the French pretence, based mainly 
upon the allegations of Gramont, that Austria had engaged to 
assist France in the event of a war with Prussia, its absurdity is 
amply demonstrated, and in more ways than one, in these 
volumes; and it is extraordinary that so well-informed a writer 
as the author of the current Fortnightly articles should repeat so 
clearly gross a fiction. It is manifest that Austria could not 
possibly have gone with France save in company with the other 
Catholic German States; and not a single German states- 
man ever shared for a moment Napoleon III.’s infatua- 
tion as to the readiness of South Germany to exalt France 
at the expense of the Fatherland, even to avoid the doubt- 
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less unpleasing hegemony of Prussia. Count Beust’s explana- 
tion of the incident is, if a true one, a curious example 
of the tortuousness of modern statecraft. Prince Bismarck’s 
confession, already quoted, is a parallel instance. While 
Napoleon III. was at Chislehurst in 1873, a second retour de 
UIle d’Elve, we are told, was contemplated, which was to take 
place on March 20th; and the object of Gramont’s insinuations 
of Austrian bad faith was to make it possible, by ascribing the 
disasters of 1870 to treachery, to win back the affections of the 
French people by recourse to the justification of defeat they 
were in the habit of receiving from their rulers. Count Beust 
had a recette of his own for the Franco-Prussian difficulty 
which was hardly a diplomatic one, yet might have been 
successful, It was this,—to treat the question as a Spanish, 
not as a Prussian one, and, in case of need, to seize the Prince 
of Hohenzollern at sea on his way from the Baltic to Spain. 

On the whole, probably the most interesting chapter of this 
apologia is that devoted to an account of the author’s conversa- 
tion with Prince Bismarck at Gastein in 1871. Both volumes 
teem with unfavourable judgments upon that astute statesman’s 
political morality. In one place, the Prince is said to have 
achieved his success by a sort of false frankness, “ misleading 
the world by telling it in advance what he intended doing.” In 
another, we are told, “a conspicuous quality [of the Prince] 
is exactly described by the English word ‘ unscrupulousness.’”’ 
But Count Beust fully recognised the German Chancellor’s 
genius and power, and gladly availed himself of an occasion 
which promised a display of sincere frankness. Prince Bis- 
marck disclaimed all idea of extension of territory at the expense 
of Austria, and applauded the notion of the latter’s develop- 
ment in an Eastern direction,—‘ Oesterreich muss sich nach 
Osten verlegen”’ he has more than once declared,—observing that 
‘the idea of a Great Power involved the capability of its expansion 
as a condition of its existence.” This “ condition of existence,” as 
far as the German Empire was concerned, he seemed to view as 
having relation to Holland and Denmark. Among the many 
interesting revelations that characterised this conversation, the 
two following may be cited. ‘The Chancellor at first opposed the 
retention of Metz, but yielded to the representations of the mili- 
tary authorities that its retention made a difference of a hundred 
thousand men in time of peace. Had Metz, he added, held out 
for another month, the siege of Paris must have been raised. This 
latter assertion, however, is not borne out by the German official 
history of the war of 1870. The other revelation was of a more 
surprising character. It was to the effect that after the peace 
with Denmark in 1864, Prince Bismarck had proposed that 
Prussia should be allowed to annex Schleswig-Holstein upon the 
understanding that Austria should be assisted in reconquering 
Lombardy. In the event, he attained his object without being 
required to execnte so perilous a consideration. 

In November of this same year, 1871, Count Beust, after five 
years’ Premiership, was dismissed from office. He was after- 
wards Ambassador at London, and finally at Paris, and died, at 
the age of seventy-five, in 1884. His reforms had been accom- 
plished, and he was no longer indispensable to the Emperor, 
whose personality is an enigma, like that of most potentates not 
endowed with natural genius to make themselves as much as their 
position felt; while his success had made him many enemies in 
the most influential ranks of Austrian society. Possibly, too, a 
word of power was wafted from the banks of the Spree, where 
Count Beust had never been a persona grata. That the Emperor 
managed to retain him in office so long is to be wondered at, 
rather than his parting with him when he did. Count Beust never 
quite reconciled himself to his fall, as the occasionally cynical 
tone of the latter portions of his Memoirs shows. Baron de Worms, 
whose sympathetic and instructive introduction adds greatly to 
the value and interest of these volumes, draws a vivid and 
most pleasing portrait of the great Austrian statesman whose 
eareer he has so closely studied. Small in stature, with an open, 
resolute, fine-featured Teuton face, Count Beust possessed in an 
eminent degree every faculty and accomplishment that should 
distinguish a diplomatist of the pre-Bismarckian school. That 
he was much more than a diplomatist, these volumes, and still 
better, the history of Europe, amply prove. He found Austria 
in the dust, and raised her to her proper place among the 
Powers. He held his own against the great Prussian Chan- 
cellor, whose policy was no secret to him. Austria owes him a 
deep debt of gratitude, and Europe hardly a less one, for ata 
most critical and difficult time, and under the most unpromising 
conditions, he maintained an equilibrium in Central Europe 








that warded off the constantly threatening peril of a general 
European war. In this country his popularity was great ang 
well merited, for he was a firm and appreciative frieng of 
England, whose qualities and defects his command of English 
enabled him to judge with knowledge and impartiality. 
THE WESTERN AVERNUS.* 

Wuy Avernus? The characteristic of that classical limbo was 
surely hopelessness and stagnation. Moreover, no one could 
get into or out of it without the golden bough, which the Sibyl 
helped the pious Trojan to acquire. Now, there is less stagna. 
tionin Further North America at this moment than in any other 
corner of the globe; and every man there, drunk or sober 
believes that he is bound to strike oil, or gold, or something that 
will make his “ pile,” to-morrow morning, if not to-day. No 
doubt the golden bough, converted into United States or 
Dominion currency, is as potent in British Columbia or 
Manitoba as of old in Avernus; but then, this was precisely what 
Mr. Roberts (if that be his real name) was wholly without when 
he introduces himself to us in the spring of 1884, and during 
the two years or thereabouts of the toil and travel of which 
he gives us so vivid and useful a sketch in this book. The 
only answer we could find to this question, occurred to us when 
—towards the end of his wanderings, and after parting with 
his only surviving book companion, Sartor Mesartus, to a 
hospitable English sailor who had entertained him for some 
days on his ranche—he buys a Virgil at New Westminster, 
being for the moment unusually solvent, and reads the 6th 
Ajneid in a fit of the blues on his last tramp across the coast- 
range towards San Francisco. And yet, in spite of want of 
shekels of either currency, he has come out of Avernus, and is, 
we hope, well and enjoying himself (ruminatively, as seems to 
be his wont) within the sound of Bow bells, and perhaps 
meditating another such tramp on the Congo or in Central 
Asia, of which, in due time, we may get the record in a volume 
as bright and piquant as the present. 

For this book is likely, unless we are mistaken, to take a high 
place in that characteristically English class of travels of 
which it is the latest specimen. At the head of these sits Hothen 
—sedet ceternumque sedebit—with Warburton’s Crescent and 
Cross, and other well-known wanderings as good seconds. The 
key-note of them all is to be found, we take it, in the picture 
of. a highly educated and refined Englishman holding his own 
in surroundings however wild, and amongst all companies, from 
learned pundits to cow-boys and Chinamen. ‘The wanderer 
must show himself “able to hold up his end,” as they phrase it 
in Manitoba, in a free fight or an argument on free-will; and he 
must do it quietly, and without swagger, and with some artistic 
and humorous appreciation of the strange conditions in which 
he finds himself. These granted, he is sure of wide appreciation 
by the reading public at home, which we look for confidently for 
Mr. Roberts. Without a page of beating the bush, we find our- 
selves sitting with him on the prairie of North-West Texas, 
herding sheep under an English “ boss,” by name Jones, at $25 
a month, in the spring of 1884. We learn incidentally that he 
is only four weeks from “the crowded desolation of unnatural 
London,” though now arrayed in the wide-brimmed felt hat and 
high boots of an orthodox cow-boy, without a dollar except what 
he can earn, and rejoicing to find himself in the great West, of 
which he has formed an ideal, “in which red-shirted miners, 
pistolling cow-boys, reckless stage-drivers, gentlemanly gamblers, 
and self-sacrificing women figured in a kind of kaleidoscopic 
harlequinade, ending up in a snowstorm, or the stroke of a gun- 
powder massacre.” Six weeks of herding, up before sunrise, in 
at sundown, proved enough for him; long enough, however, to 
enable him to give us a graphic picture of the life, in- 
cluding the shearing, for which “Boss Jones” brought up 
a mixed crowd of Mexicans, Texans, and an Indian. On his 
return to Colorado City, where, while the £9 earned on the 
ranche lasted, he spent a careless, novel-reading time, he saw 
his Mexican friends marching from the “ calabosa,” or gaol, to 
work on the road, the consequence of a drunken row, in charge 
of a warder armed with a six-shooter. ‘They shouted to me 
and waved their hands, looking not unhappy, and doubtless 
thinking it was destiny, and not to be made matter of too much 
thought. I waved my hat to them and saw them no more.” 
His next experience was that of a “ bull-puncher,” in which 
capacity he reached Chicago, in charge of seven cars of cattle, 
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“a rough-looking young Englishman, whose greatest 
pleasure wasin being taken for a native Texan.” Bull-punching 
he found a wearisome and dangerous business, the duty being 
to keep all the beasts on their legs for a journey of more than 
1,000 miles. For the methods we must refer to the book, and 
alse for the description of the route,—crossing the Missouri and 
Mississippi, and stopping at occasional stations, round which 
Joafed the inhabitants all armed. is It seemed strange to see 
boys of 11 or 12 strutting round with revolvers in their belts. 
Little desperadoes in training, I thought.” He found himself 
in Chicago with $1 in cash, and his bundle, containing his 
blankets, a flannel shirt, and copies of Emerson’s essays and 
Sartor Resartus. After some days of bootless search for work, 
during which he was glad to sleep in empty trucks, and ran 
serious risk of starvation, he hired himself to work on 
a railway in North-West Iowa, at $125 a day, and from 
thence drifted on, living from hand to mouth, to St. 
Paul’s, Minnesota. On the way, Emerson’s essays went in 
exchange for a parcel of food. Sartor only was left to him. 
“Do you read it ?” asked Boss Cooke, his temporary employer. 
“Do you suppose I carry it for the sake of carrying it?” 
“ Well, I’m surprised at a man who can read such a book as this 
seems to be tramping in Iowa.” ‘So am I, Mr. Cooke,’ I 
replied; and bidding him good day, Ray and I marched off, a 
little better in spirits, as we had now $7} between us.” They 
arrived at St. Paul’s “dead broke,” and took the first work that 
came to hand at the waterworks, “ with as rough and as mixed 
a crowd as it has ever been my lot to come in contact with.” 
They slept fifty in a tent, and one of his nearest neighbours 
was Jack Dann, a big-boned, courageous, and desperate char- 
acter, who soon distinguished our wanderer by his friendship. 
Jack Dunn had come recently from gaol, where he had been 
sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour for the manslaughter 
of a Negro on a Mississippi steamer; and the story of how he 
obtained his discharge from the Governor by fetching the body 
of a prisoner, four days dead, out of a water-pipe two feet in 
diameter, in which that impatient person had been smothered in 
an attempt to escape, is one of the most graphic and gruesome 
we have ever read. It would spoil ia extracts, but any one who 
goes to the book for it will be well rewarded. 


under 


At St. Paul’s, the report of good wages on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, then being graded through the Rockies, 
tempted him to the further North-West with a new partner, Pat 
McCormick, a hard drinker, perfectly reckless, but very good- 
tempered when sober. In the description of the run in amongst 
the Rockies, otherwise a fine piece of word-painting, there is, we 
think, some deliberate tine-writing, almost the only instances we 
have noted in which the author has indulged in that fatal habit. 
For instance :—‘‘ If I can say, ‘That rosy peak no eye has ever 
viewed but mine who can reverence its glory,’ then that place is 
indeed sacred, though an awe may be on me that at first pre- 
cludes passionate love, permitting only adoration.” Surely 
there is a false, Byronic ring here, quite unusual to the author, 
and not worthy of him. They came to the end of the track in 
the Kicking-Horse Pass, and there went to work on a “low 
down job” of “picking on the slope,” but paid at the rate of 
$225 for ten hours. Here he remained till the end of September, 
and became a sort of arbiter elegantiarum amongst the rough 
crowd. At nights they sat round the camp-fire and sang songs 
and told stories, our author being a leading performer, and 
giving them Mozart’s “L’Addio,” or “Tom Bowling,” as the 
spirit moved him. Indeed, before leaving, he wrote them a song 
of the C.P R., which was much admired. “ All I remember of it 
is the chorus, which ran :— 


‘For some of us are bummers for whom work has no charms, 
And some of us are farmers, a-working for our farms ; 

But all are jolly fellows, who come from near and far, 

To work up in the Rockies on the C.P.R.’” 


In the first days of October, he resolved not to winter in the 
Rockies, and with $18 in his pocket, started on the trail for 
British Columbia, with a German, Fritz by name. As they 
passed the camps, the men sang out, “ Good bye, Texas, take 
care of yourself.” ‘ Well, old man,” one said, “if you really 
mean going, you must have lots of grit; but I'll bet you a dollar 
you'll soon turn back.” The tramp across the Selkirks, a 
dangerous and difficult feat at the best of times, was made 
worse to the author by chafed heels, which made walking an 
agony; but they got through at last without exhausting the 
small stock of flour, bacon, and tea with which they started. 
British Columbia he found strikingly free from violent crime, 





“Judge Begbie being a hanging Judge,” as any one who 
remembers that stalwart barrister in Lincoln’s Inn a quarter of 
a century back can well believe. At New Westminster he spent 
the winter in a saw-mill. ‘“ What kind of a man is that long 
fellow in the big hat?” asked the boss of his partner, a day or 
two after he went to work. ‘“ Well, he don’t know much about 
saw-mills, but I just tell you he is a rustler. He gets round 
quicker ’n any man in the mill, spite of his long legs.” “ Why, 
I nearly fired him the first morning; thought he wasn’t any 
good.” After which conversation there was no more trouble, 
and he stayed five months, working all day, and in the 
evenings reading and playing chess in the town library. 
He shared a cabin with one Pete, a German, from California, 
who had been seven years at work “ just to make $20 and a suit 
of clothes to go back to California in.” But from a habit of 
sitting blandly in front of the hotel and inviting all passers-by 
to take a drink whenever he was in cash, “though he was always 
dressed well enough, he couldn’t get that new suit and the 
dollars both at the same time. Pete was a great favourite of 
mine.” In April Roberts was “ fired” for thrashing a Chinaman. 
The men went to the office and asked if the Chinaman was to- 
be “ fired’ too. ‘ No,” said the boss. ‘ Well, if he ain’t,” said 
Mac, the spokesman, “ we’ll all go too, and shut the mill down.” 
“ So the Chinaman went too, and the book keeper, a very good 
friend of mine, actually charged him with two cups, a plate, and 
a tin dipper, which had been smashed when we were in the 
thick of the fight, and what’s more, made him pay for them.” 
We have no space to follow our wanderer back to Eagle Pass, 
and thence to Vancouver’s Island, Victoria, and across Oregon 
and the coast-range on foot, to Crescent City, earning a bare 
subsistence by work on farms by the way. Here he shipped 
for San Francisco, in which city he landed with 25c. in 
his pocket. There he found no work, and learnt as he had 
never done before, “the misery of cities and the perpetual war- 
fare and bitter strife of life,” till money for which he had 
written home came, and he started, vesartus, and a wiser, if not 
a sadder man, for England. 

We have already expressed a wish that Mr. Roberts may 
make more tramps and write more books of toil and travel. 
This, however, on second thoughts, we feel to be a purely selfish 
wish on our parts, and feeling as we do a friendly interest in 
him, will at parting remind him of a notable chapter in his 
favourite book. Itis that on “ Getting under Way,” in which 
‘Teufelsdréckh moralises over that hardest problem, “ to find by 
study of yourself and of the ground you stand on, what your 
combined inward and outward capability specially is.” In this 
work of groping about amongst a whole imbroglio of capabilities, 
must in any case some years of our small termbespent. ‘“ Nay, 
many so spend their whole term, and, in ever new expectation, 
ever new disappointment, shift from enterprise to enterprise, 
and from side to side: till at length, as exasperated striplings of 
three score and ten, they shift into their last enterprise, that of 
getting buried.” That living and describing such a life as he 
has photographed for us in the North-West, is altogether his 
highest inward and outward capability—high as we are inclined 
to reckon it in these distracting days—is by no means clear to 
us; but whatever it may be, we wish him hearty and speedy 
success in his search for it. 


SONNETS ROUND THE COAST.* 
Wirt a full measure of fastidiousness, Mr. Rawnsley would 
publish less, but would obtain a more certain hearing for what 
he published, and probably would publish a good deal more 
poetry of a high calibre than he does now. This volume contains 
a fair number of really fine sonnets, but so many more that are 
commonplace, that the few of true merit are merged in the many 
that are unnoticeable, and written to be forgotten. The sonnet 
is a form of poetry which seems made on purpose to embody 
either a striking thought, or a vivid impression, or an inspiring 
mood, or a dominant memory, and so to embody it that it brings 
the thought, or impression, or mood, or memory back in its fullest 
power to those who have been possessed by it, and so that it takes 
possession for the first time of those who have never been pos- 
sessed by it as if it had been their own. Such, for instance, is 
Blanco White’s splendid sonnet on death and immortality; such 
were Wordsworth’s on London as seen in the early morning 
from Westminster Bridge, and on Milton; such are Matthew 
Arnold’s on Sophocles and on Shakespeare; such is David 





* Sonnets Round the Coast. By H. D, Rawnsley, M.A., Balliol College, Oxon. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
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Gray’s on the longing for Spring; such is Hartley Coleridge's 
on premature age. We could not say that there are any sonnets 
in this volume which equal those to which we have referred. 
Still, there are not a few which express with something like 
unique force and simplicity the single thought, or impression, or 
mood, or memory they were written to embody, and to these 
no one can deny the name of true poetry. Here, for instance, 
is one which aims at expressing the passion of delight in the 
beauty of his country which the sailor who knows the loveliness 
of Plymouth Sound must carry away with him to the encounter 
with England’s foes :— 


“PrymMoutH Harpour—Sunpay. 
Is it not well that England sends her sous 
From such proud harbours, such fair haunts as these, 
To wage their battle with the roaring seas, 
And shout for victory with their cloudy guns ; 
Here where the shifting wall of white foam runs 
For ever Soundward, where baronial trees 
Blend the waves’ whisper with the hum of bees 
And sweet church bells ring down their benisons ? 
Yes, when the sailor’s heart is strung for fight, 
Thou, Edgecumbe, shalt be present in that hour, 
The Hoe and Hamoaze, clear before his sight, 
Shall nerve his arm and lend his spirit power ; 
And if he fal, yet falling will he smile, 
Dead for the love of this his native Isle.’’ 
And here, again, we have a fine sonnet expressing the fancy that 
the incessant attraction which the moon exerts over our tides is 
the expression of a craving for the waters which she herself has 
lost :— 
“ Moon-TEIRST. 
Who knows—yon ancient planet waterless, 
Once swayed with ocean ; yonder caves, whence night 
Not ever is dispelled, were swum with light, 
And floods and verdurous mountains felt the stress 
Of winds that smote the shining capes, to bless 
Woodlands with power and ships with men of might: 
While cloud-encircled and more softly bright 
The moon walked on in gleaming spotlessness ? 
Now, cold of heart, and evermore accursed 
With death, white ashes strewn upon her head, 
Blind on her course the haggard phantom moves; 
But fierce and unallayable her thirst, 
To Earth’s far seas in vain her hands are spread ; 
She strains to tilt the ocean cup she Joves.” 


Again, it would be difficult, we imagine, to give a more admir- 
able description of the feast of the birds which fish at low tide 
than in this brilliant picture of a scene in Morecambe Bay :— 


‘ EsKMEALS, 

Oh, joy, where sea and river-waters meet, 

To watch how swift the wading dotterels ply 

Their rosy stilts in pools of bluest sky, 

To hear cool sprinklings from their dainty feet! 

To lean and listen to the flutings sweet 

Of sandpiper, or sad-voiced plover’s cry ; 

While the grave heron at his fishery 

Gleams like a silver sickle through the heat ! 

Blest be the tide that bared these tawny shelves, 

For such a world of food and innocent play ! 

Man, weary man, with sorrow digs and delves, 

Bat is not glad in winning bread, as they, 

Who wait on God, and, careless of themselves, 

Take that which Nature else had thrown away.” 
But Mr. Rawnsley attains successes like these comparatively 
seldom, though there are perhaps but few of his sonnets in which 
he does not embody some happy picture or some vivid feeling. 
Too often one feels that the sonnet was over, long before the end 
was reached, and that the latter part, though it was necessary 
to build up the structure of the poem, added nothing to the 
force of the picture or the thought. For example, here is a 
sonnet with a very pretty picture of Spring in it, but how feeble 
and meaningless is its last line and a half !— 

“THe NUNNERY OF LANHERNE, MAWGAN. 

I asked the sad-faced, necessary priest, 

‘ How fare you, brother, in this solitude ?’ 

‘To be alone,’ said he, ‘for souls is good, 

And I, that am the least among the least, 

Have round about me flower and bird and beast, 

Bright presences that sociably intrude, 

And fill in fellowship my loneliest mood, 

With inarticulate joy that has not ceased.’ 

And as he spake, about his ears there fell 

A shower of scented blossom, and the drone 

Of bees and lapse of waters, clang of daws, 

Mixed with the well-contented rooks’ applause 

Among their nests. Methought I too could dwell, 

Lanherne, in thy sweet valley, and alone.”’ 
It is of no interest to any one, after realising what the charm of 
such a solitude actually was, to be told that the author thought it 
might even have reconciled him to a similar solitude. That is 
an anticlimax which positively gives one pain by the common- 





placeness and almost impertinence of its conclusion. And here 
again, is one which is only less disappointing because it never 
even reaches a point from which it can fall away, though it is g 
sonnet on the Land’s End :— 
“Av tHE Lanp’s Enp. 
Had I but been with that adventurous soul 
Who by sore need, or love of wandering pressed, 
Pushed flocks ard children towards the glowing west, 
And crossed the ocean river, but found no goal : 
From Thames to where the Tamar’s waters roll 
Moved tent and gods, till, on this bastion crest, 
He felt of all earth’s mystery possessed, 
And deemed of men and lands he knew the whole— 
I too had marvelled : yet unto his cars 
From forth the sunset vigorously out-thrown 
Sounds of another world perchance were borne; 
He heard within the waves the sighs and fears 
Of human hearts as restless as his own, 
And fain would follow farther from the morn.” 
To be told that if the poet had been with him who first pushed 
on to the Land’s End, he too would have “ marvelled,” is 
pointless enough; but to be told that probably the explorer in 
question heard in the voices borne to him from the West the 
presage of another world beyond the Atlantic, is still flatter, 
If he were a Columbus, no doubt he would have so felt; and if 
not, not; for the sense of loneliness and mystery in reaching that 
wild and desolate spot would have been far more likely to fill 
his soul, than to have given way to the foretaste of new life 
beyond that waste of waters. Butin any case, these conjectures 
as to what some one of whom one knows nothing, might, could, 
or would have felt, are hardly subjects for poetry. If Mr. 
Rawnsley had painted for us exactly what he himself did feel 
under the circumstances, he would in all probability have 
given us real pleasure, for he can express feelings of this kind 
with remarkable vividness. Witness the following as expressing 
how the wonderful sounds of the sea may nurse ambition in 
imaginative breasts, and prove the inspirations of the makers of 
a great Empire :— 
“Tue Warrior’s CrRADLE-SonG. 
Bright in the moon-washed heaven the Charioteer 
Hangs, and Orion listens wide-awake ; 
Continuous rolled, without a pause or break 
The plunging surge from cape to cape I hear; 
Bells clang, clash cymbals, horses prance and rear, 
Now with a crowd’s acclaim whole cities shake, 
Now hosts, in ambush laid, hoarse whisperings make, 
Anon the cannon shout and armies cheer. 
I could not wonder that the men who sleep 
Lulled into dreams or woke by sounds like these, 
Should feel ambition in their souls had birth, 
Should cross for fame the wild applauding seas, 
With noise of arms should climb the imperial steep 
And thunder at the shores of half the earth.” 
A writer who can give us sonnets as vigorous as the four fine 
sonnets we have quoted, should not give us so many that are ona 
level with the two feeble ones, or that are even feebler still. Mr. 
Rawnsley needs fastidiousness, and a greater capacity for 
brooding over his work till he can measure adequately the 
volume of its music and meaning, or else discover that that 
volume is wholly inadequate to the number of words he has 
put together. 


M. CHARNAY’S “ ANCIENT CITIES OF MEXICO.”* 
Tuts handsome volume gives us the latest results of explorations 
which have been carried on at intervals during the last fifty 
years or thereabouts, and which have been followed with especial 
interest in the United States. It is now nearly half-a-century 
since Mr. John Lloyd Stephens, an American traveller who 
had already won considerable reputation by his very lively and 
readable Incidents of Travel in Europe and the Last, published 
an account of his discoveries in Mexico, especially in the Province 
of Yucatan. He had the happiness of being first in the field, 
and brought back to the light antiquities which had been covered 
up and forgotten almost since the days of the conquest. He 
was assisted by a draughtsman of great skill, Mr. Catherwood, 
and his book, besides giving an interesting narrative of personal 
adventure, preserves the record of monuments some of which exist 
no longer, or exist only in a mutilated form. One is almost 
inclined to regret that a curious scheme which Mr. Stephens 
seems to have entertained of transporting a “ruined city” 
bodily to the States fell through. He pathetically complains 
that the local authorities, having almost agreed to sell the 
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remains of Quirigua for a few thousand dollars, were afterwards 


induced by the French Consul to put a prohibitory price upon 
them, and that the hope of supplying his native country with 
its great need, a set of genuine native antiquities, had to be 
given up. France and the States seem to have worked more 
happily together in the explorations conducted by M. Charnay. 
He dedicates his work to an American millionaire, Mr. Peter 
Lorillard, who had formed an independent plan for an expedition 
with the same object, and of whose generous aid he makes a 
handsome acknowledgment. 

It is to be feared that we must give up as a romancer the curé 
who told Mr. Stephens that he had seen with his own eyes, from 
the heights of a neighbouring sierra, the flashing roofs and 
pinnacles of a city in which the mysterious race which had built 
Copan and Palenque still retained its ancient civilisation. It 
is a romance which has been fondly cherished, and, of course, 
exploited. Our readers will remember the exhibition of two 
curious specimens of humanity who were said to be survivors of 
the race whose characteristic features—in which the exaggerated 
curve of the nose is especially noticeable—may be seen in the 
sculptures of the Yucatan ruins. The result of M. Charnay’s 
researches tends to substitute for these imaginations a more 
solid historical truth. He is convinced—and gives very good 
reasons for his conviction—that the ancient American civilisa- 
tions were in fact one, and that this can scarcely be called 
ancient, dating as it does, according to the earliest computa- 
tion, many centuries after the Christian era. To this civilisa- 
tion he gives the name of “ Toltec,” and he traces the movements 
of the race from their first settlement in the Mexican highlands, 
a progress agreeing with the development of their art as it is 
still to be seen in the ruins of the great cities which they built. 

If this thesis is to be considered established, there yet remains 

a question which is scarcely likely to be settled. Where did the 
Toltecs come from? Speculations on this point have been very 
various, and, it is almost needless to say, very wild. So tempting 
an opportunity of locating the Lost Tribes of Israel of course 
has not been overlooked, and there is certainly something 
Hebraic about the Toltec nose. The architectural use of the 
pyramid has been interpreted as showing an Egyptian origin, 
though the pyramid is the obvious resource of builders who wish 
to secure a strong foundation. M. Charnay is inclined to trace 
them to the extreme East of Asia, finding something Japanese 
in their architecture, something Chinese in their decorations, 
and something Malayan in their social order, a very curious and 
suggestive combination. But he does not spend much time or 
space on these speculations. ‘The question of first origins” 
seems to him “an idle pursuit,” and he devotes himself with an 
industry which is deserving of all praise, to an elaborate 
examination of the remains which this curious people have left, 
to the inferences as to their life and civilisation which may be 
gathered from them, supplemented as they are by the scanty 
records which we owe to the Spanish invaders. The result 
of this examination is before us in this volume, a work 
worthy in every way of the labours which it describes. M. 
Charnay writes an admirable narrative, to which the translation, 
the ease and vigour of which cannot be praised too highly, does 
full justice. The illustrations are numerous and good; none of 
them, perhaps, quite equal to the more elaborate of those which 
Mr. Catherwood executed for Mr. Stephens, but fully adequate 
to their purpose. As books that deal solely with exploration 
are apt to be dull, we should add that the personal element in 
the narrative of M. Charnay’s investigation is neither wanting 
nor made too prominent, and that the reader will be entertained 
and interested by much detailed information about the life of 
to-day in these regions. 





SCOTTISH NATIONALITY AND RELIGION.* 
Tuts volume contains the miscellaneous papers of a highly 
cultivated, observant, and fair-minded Scottish Dissenting clergy- 
man, who, although he did not take an active part in the burning 
theological and ecclesiastical controversies of his time, is evi- 
dently destined to have a considerable posthumous influence on 
the religious thought and life of his country through his works, 
more particularly his Sermons and his Psalms in History and 
Biography, which latter was recently reviewed in the Spectutor. 
With the exception of some intelligent and instructive letters on 
Canada—the burden of which is that there is no Separatist 
Party there, in the true sense of the word—it consists of papers 
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on Scotchmen whom the late Dr. Ker knew and loved much, 
and on epochs and incidents in Scottish history that he knew 
and loved almost still better. These last are treated of mainly 
in papers on “ Scottish Nationality,’ “John Knox,” “The 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,” “Ebenezer and Ralph 
Erskine,” and “The Early History of Glasgow.” It cannot 
be said that Dr. Ker has any specially fresh light to throw upon 
the history of his country. We should particularly recom- 
mend readers of this book to wait till Mr. Skelton has 
completed his work on Maitland of Lethington, before they 
accept implicitly the views of John Knox contained in the 
essay that appears in this volume, and which, in respect of 
facts, does not attempt to go beyond McCrie’s Life. What Dr. 
Ker does that is of exceptional value is to present views which 
are apt to be forgotten by the devotees of special racial theories. 
Take, for example, what he says on the historical and religious 
controversy on Celt and Teuton :— 

“Tf the Celts of Ireland have become the ardent retainers of the 

Papal Chair, the Celts of Wales, a kindred branch of the same great 
stock, have shaken off its inflaence more thoroughly than their English 
neighbours; and if Brittany is devoted to the mass, nowhere, in 
England proper, is there a population more hostile to it than their 
kinsmen of Armoric blood in Cornwall. The truth is that many of 
these generalisations are based upon selecting half the facts. The two 
districts in Scotland that stood most sternly to the Covenanted cause 
were probably Galloway and Fife,—the one of Celtic race, the other 
of Teutonic. There may bea portion of truth in the theory that ‘the 
very fervid genius’ of the Scots, spoken of by Buchanan, comes from 
the Celtic subsoil in the nation, and that the stubborn perseverance, 
the cool determination, is from Scandinavia—flame fusing iron—but 
even to this many exceptions would have to be taken. The fiery 
Knox came from the Saxon Lothians; the calm, scholarly Buchanan 
from the Highland border ; and, in later times, the Celtic Mackintosh, 
with his philosophic balance, is a marked contrast to the lurid genius 
of Carlyle.” 
There is much truth in this; but at the same time, we think 
that Dr. Ker hardly does justice to that view of the Scottish 
War of Independence which represents it as a struggle against 
Norman aggression. It may be an exaggeration to say, asa 
writer on early Scottish history has said, that the War of 
Independence was “simply the last desperate stand made by 
the Saxon against the advancing wave of Norman aggression, 
differing only in point of time and eventual success from the 
stand made by Hereward or Robin Hood.” But Burton does 
not exaggerate when he says that “the Lowland Scots were 
made up of those who had left their homes whenever they found 
tyranny, or, as it may be otherwise calied, a strong government 
pressing on them. Thither came those who had successively 
swarmed off before the pressure of Varus, of Charlemagne, of 
Gorme the Old, and of Harold the Fair-haired. And the last, 
and perhaps the stoutest and truest of all, were the Saxon 
peasants who had sought refuge from the iron rule of the 
Normans among a kindred people still free.” Speaking of the 
patriot Wallace, Dr. Ker says he “ was a man of the people, 
and so far as can be inferred, neither Saxon nor Norman, but 
of the old native race.’ These things may or may not be. “A 
man of the people” may be anything or nothing; Wallace, as 
a knight and landowner, was a man of the people precisely as 
Washington was. Whether, too, he was a Saxon or a Celt is 
uncertain; as his name implies he was “a stranger.” But one 
thing is absolutely certain; he represented Saxon or Scandi- 
navian resistance to Norman advance. 

Dr. Ker looks at Scottish history from the standpoint of that 
chastened Covenanterism which he represented as an ecclesiastic. 
‘* Wallace,” he says, “ made a nation, and Knox a people;” and, 
again, “the true inheritors of the old Scottish chivalry who 
held out on the grim edge of despair till native endurance con- 
quered, were the Camerons and the Cargills, who wandered in 
the very haunts of Ayrshire and the Torwood where Wallace 
had his retreats.’ Probably Dr. Ker, like most of his school, 
overrates the services rendered by the Covenanters to Scottish 
life; certain it is that he ignores the acridity which they were 
to some extent instrumental in introducing into Scottish 
ecclesiasticism. ‘The rebellion, too, of Richard Cameron, who 
founded the Cameronians, was, considering the circumstances 
under which it took place, an act of pious madness. Yet Dr. 
Ker, in his paper, ‘‘ A Day in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire,” 
succeeds in giving a picturesqueness which is not merely his- 
torical to the hopeless struggle at Airsmoss. We are not quite 

convinced of the truth of all that Dr. Ker has to say in defence 
of the secession of the Erskines from the Church of Scotland. 
Bat his argument for that defence from the religious and 
theological, rather than from the ecclesiastical standpoint, is 





ingenious and interesting :— 
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“The centuries belong to those who know how to seize the hours. 
Had they re-entered the Church and felt themselves compelled again 
to leave, it would have been to meet hesitation and chill of feeling 
among the people. The question then was, whether more could be 
done by a few additional evangelicals within the Church, protesting 
and working under constant restraint, or by a compact body outside, 
free to move through the whole of Scotland, and to meet that longing 
for the Gospel which prevailed in so many hearts. There are two 
cases that throw some light on the question. The one is in Germany, 
where the corresponding movement of Spener and Francke died under 
the advancing march of Rationalism—when, so far as we can see, the 
history of the Protestant Church in that country might have been a 
different one if it had possessed a free evangelical Church that could 
have appealed to the people before they were drugged into indiffer- 
ence. The dread of breaking uniformity has been well-nigh the ruin 
of life and unity. The other case is nearer to us. Who can think that 
John Wesley and his friends would have done so much for the cause 
of Christ in England and throughout the world, if they had been per- 
suaded to take the step they were once inclined to, and had remained 
in the Anglican Church? Long since the ripples would have closed 
over their movement, instead of those currents that are finding their 
way to the ends of the earth. Far from the Secession of the Erskines 
retarding the return of evangelical life in Scotland, we believe it was 
this above all which helped to preserve it in the National Church and 
which stimulated its revival. Had they gone back, it might have 
prevented the Disruption, but it might have done it at the hazard of 
something like decay and death.” 

Whatever may be thought of the conclusiveness of this reasoning, 
there is no question either as to its ability, or as to the modera- 
tion of its tone. 

The two final papers in this volume are graceful obituary 
papers on Scotch clergymen with whom Dr. Ker was intimate, 
—the well-known Dr. Guthrie, and the less known, but not less 
able, and (in certain -»spects) more cultivated Dr. Robertson of 
Irvine, who rese’ miel of Geneva in his “ failure in resolve 
to face the lai. . hat must come before the reading 
world.” Dr. Ke Dr. Guthrie adds considerably to 
one’s knowledge or tnat eminent master of humour and pathos. 
** One thing,” we learn, “ was not discernible in his humour: he 
had no power of mimicry. His narratives were of the epic kind, 
given with his own face and voice, without any perceptible 
attempt at dramatic impersonation.” This is Dr. Ker’s view of 
the manner in which Guthrie’s celebrated sermons were con- 
structed :-—“ They had not exhaustive divisions, enclosing subjects 
as hedges do fields, but outlines such as clouds have that grow 
up by electricity and air; or such as the breadths of fern and 
heather and woodland had on the hill-side opposite his door, 
where colour melted into colour, with here a tall crag pointing 
skyward, and there an indignant torrent leaping headlong, to 
come glistening out again among flowers and sunshine.” 

Not the least charm of this volume is that it mirrors the 
author’s nature. Dr. Ker appears to have been a rare combina- 
tion of sweetness and simplicity of nature, liberal culture, and 
reverent faith. His loss must have been a great one to the Church 
to which he belonged, and to Scotch Presbyterianism generally. 


THE HISTORY OF THE IRISH UNION.* 
Amon all the enormous forces which Mr. Gladstone personally 
brings to the aid of any cause which he espouses, which is the 
chiefest and most important? For our own part, we have no 
doubt as to the answer. It is not that stupendous power of 
labour which we once heard described by one who knew him well 
as “ acapacity for doing sixteen hours’ work in each twenty-four, 
and doing in each of those hours more than any other man could 
do in three.” It is not that unrivalled command of a most power- 
ful party which absolutely at his bidding changes the passionate 
beliefs of yesterday, so that to-day it rejects them with a passion 
as fierce. It is not that unrivalled experience of Parliament 
which he can wield with so dexterous a hand, that it may count 
to-night for service the very opposite of that in which it told 
yesterday. It is not even that marvellous felicity of diction 
which seems always, in each sentence, to prepare an audience 
for the next; and then in that next only not to provide 
the very words that seemed inevitable, because those that 
actually break upon the ear ‘so much more exquisitely fulfil 
anticipation, that they seem like the thought already awakened, 
given its apotheosis in language. No; nor is it that widespread 
and intense belief in his personal character which has survived 
all shocks. No; nor the tradition of his financial achievements 
and his financial genius. No; not all these, nor many other 
sources of power that might be named, count for so much as 
this,—that to an extent that men hardly realise, Mr. Gladstone 
determines, alike for his opponents and for his friends, what shall 
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be the assumed facts on which discussion is carried on. The 
notion of his enormous power of research and the conviction of 
his integrity of purpose deter men from following him into hig 
authorities, and for him alone that soundest of all sound ruleg 
“ Always verify quotations,” is not applied. This temptation 
so placed in the way of any man enthusiastically espousing g 
cause on which he has set his heart, to see facts as they suit the 
purpose of his cause, it would be almost beyond human capacity 
to resist. For a consummate artist, absorbed as every such artist 
must be in his art, the tendency to catch at just what will persuade 
an audience, merely because that perfects the artistic finish of the 
work, must be something that those of us who have never felt that 
magic sympathy with a great crowd swaying beneath our breath, 
cannot even imagine. George Eliot has, perhaps, better than 
any one else made conceivable what that feeling is. Let us realise 
what the temptation is, but let us clearly realise also that it is one 
of the terrible dangers of majestic oratory. The present writer’s 
attention was first drawn to this matter in the reference, in the 
great speech on the Irish Compensation Bill of last autumn, to 
the Report of the Devon Commission. Actual verification by 
that not very accessible document showed conclusively that the 
fact on which the whole speech turned was inverted by applying 
what had been said by that Commission, and conclusively 
established in evidence before it, of the sub-tenants of the 
tenant-farmers, to the tenants direct, of whom all that evidence 
went to show that it was not generally true. Since that time 
we have been most anxious that some one should undertake the 
task of carefully searching the actual records of the history of the 
Trish Union to ascertain whether all this tremendous denuncia- 
tion that we have been listening to of all that Hagland in the 
past has done, is bitter truth, which we must bear to hear with 
bowed heads, in grieving silence, saying with Mr. Albert Dicey, 
“Very well! let us grant all that, but then ;” or whether, 
instead, the story be trae which has reached us from Ireland 
that there still exist numerous specimens of the manifestly 
genuine petitions which were addressed to the Crown by 
Protestants and Catholics alike, showing that the feeling of the 
people was all in favour of Union with Hagland at the time, 
and that the only money that was paid was to prevent private 
and selfish interests from barring the way of a great popular 
movement. 

With the greatest possible delight, therefore, we recognise 
that this task has been fairly undertaken by very competent 
hands, and that the result is, on the whole, in the highest degree 
satisfactory. We could have wished that Dr. Ingram had dealt 
rather more fully with the story of the Volunteers, with the 
circumstances of the actual concession of Grattan’s Parliament, 
with the charges against Pitt of having purposely fomented the 
rebellion, and with a few other matters which would have 
rendered his narrative of the circumstances of the Union more 
complete. Furthermore, we think that, for most readers, it would 
have been a very great advantage if he had at the beginning of 
his work given a statement of the scope and purport of the 
argument as a whole, and had explained how its different parts 
were intended to tell upon one another. Nevertheless, the 
service which he has rendered to the country at the present 
time is very great; and we cannot too strongly urge all those 
who care to be brought into contact with original authorities, 
and to have decisive evidence laid before them, to convince 
themselves how completely baseless most of the charges against 
Pitt and Castlereagh are. 

The case which Dr. Ingram establishes is this :— 

1. That the effective cause of the passing of the Act of Union 
was that the wish of the Irish people, Catholic more strongly 
than Protestant, but both in agreement, had before the passing 
of the Act come to be strongly in favour of it. 

2. That the evidence that this was the genuine and spon- 
taneous feeling of the great majority of the people is various 
and complete; that of the Catholic Bishops, we have all the four 
Archbishops, thirteen out of nineteen Bishops, and the agent 
of the secular Bishops “all declaring by words and deeds that 
the Union was necessary to save Ireland.” Of the inferior 
clergy, we have everywhere evidence of their being, except in 
Dublin, eager to head the seventy-four petitions and declarations 
made in all parts of Ireland in favour of Union. And this is 
evidenced further by the fury with which Grattan assailed the 
Catholic clergy as “a band of prostituted men engaged in the 
service of Government.’ The writer shows that evidence, as 
complete as to the general sentiments of the Catholic laity, 
still exists, and further, that the Catholic electors were in 
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overwhelming majority in almost all constituencies that were 
ocket- seats. 

— the condition of representation was such at the 
time that, alike in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the value 
of a borough as an investment was a thoroughly understood 
thing ; so much so, that it was regularly the subject of settle- 
ment, will, public sale, &c, and that the interest on the capital 
go invested was understood to be the purchase of a seat at each 
election from the proprietor, by those who wished thus to enter 
the House. Grattan both in 178+ and in 1800, purchased 
his seat from a borough proprietor. 

4, That in 1785, when Pitt desired to introduce Parliamentary 
reform in England, he had declared that it “could only be 
brought about by two means, by an act of power, or by an 
adequate consideration which might induce bodies or individuals 
to part with rights which they considered as a species of valuable 
inberitance or of personal property,” and that he thought the 
latter the only just mode of dealing with the question. 

5. That, in accordance with this principle, precisely as sub- 
sequently the slave-holders were compensated for a vested 
interest which now seems at least as immoral as that of the 
borough-owners, a vote was publicly passed in the House of 
Commons granting £1,260,000 as compensation for the disturb- 
ance of vested interests; but that it is absurd to speak of this 
as a bribe, because it was distributed with absolute impartiality 
by a public and independent Court, to those who resisted and 
opposed the measure to the last, as freely as to those who had 
voted for the Union. 

6. That those who resisted and opposed the Union, and the 
motives which determined their conduct, are very clearly 
indicated by the circular which was sent round on January 20th, 
1800, for supplying the form of petition which was to be signed 
against the Union. Besides Lord Charlemont, the son of the 
great Volunteer, the other two signatories are Lord Downshire 
and W. B. Ponsonby. Now, the Ponsonbys exercised paramount 
influence, direct or indirect, over the return of twenty-two 
Members to the Irish Parliament, and Lord Downshire over as 
many. The essence of their struggle was that of a dominant 
oligarchy unwilling to abandon a position of power, though it 
seemed about to crumble under their feet. 

7. In the course of the very struggle itself, the orators who 
spoke for these oligarchs confessed, as they expressed it, that 
“the people had abandoned them.” 

8. That, loud as has been the talk about the recall of Lord 
Fitz-William, there never was an agent less likely than Lord 
Cornwallis to be selected by a Minister wishing to carry out an 
underhand intrigue; that no breath of scandal has ever 
sullied his personal character; and that yet, throughout, whilst 
utterly disgusted with the low intrigues which he became aware 
of as practised by the oligarchic opponents of Union, he never 
expresses anything in his most private letters but absolute 
confidence and satisfaction with all that was done on the 
Government side. 

9. That the bribery by the Opposition was undoubted and 
unblushing; as Lord Cornwallis puts it :—‘ The enemy, to my 
certain knowledge, offer £5,000 ready money for a vote; if we 
had the means, and were disposed to make such vile use of them, 
we dare not trust the credit of Government in the hands of such 
rascals.” That this is proved to the hilt by their own admissions. 

10. That the Opposition, with that recklessness of language 
which was characteristic of the time, flung about accusations of 
bribery against the Government which they were challenged 
again and again to substantiate, and were utterly unable to prove. 

11. That the only letters out of all the correspondence between 
the Irish Government and Pitt which have given colour to the 

accusation of bribery manifestly refer to no such matter, but 
to the compensation paid to certain merchants who had no 
power of commanding votes; and that that compensation was 
paid in consequence of their suffering by the intended change 
of tariff. 

12. That the whole arrangements were only such as a prudent 
Ministry would necessarily adopt at a time when private interests 
were liable to suffer severely ; and that the object was not to 
sacrifice the public interest by private corruption, but to gain 
an end recognised by the whole nation as vital, by cutting the 
ground from under the feet of those who, on purely selfish 
grounds, were opposing it. 

How vital that end was, Dr. Ingram has admirably shown by 
his short account of the history of Grattan’s Parliament. We 
cannot follow him iuto that story; but as a warning of the fatal 





result which would certainly attend the setting-up of a rival 
Parliament in Dublin, we cannot imaginé anything more decisive. 


Of this at least we are sure, that, based as the whole of Dr. 
Ingram’s narrative is upon the citation of original authorities, 
such as the actual petitions from all parts of the country, with 
their signatures, as they appear in the advertisement-sheets of 
contemporary newspapers, upon contemporary letters and the 
like, the burden of proof has been wholly transferred to the 
shoulders of those who have accused Pitt, Cornwallis, and Castle- 
reagh ; and that at the present moment they themselves stand at 
the bar on an accusation scarcely less serious,—that of having 
lightly taken up and bandied about accusations against honour- 
able men for which there was no other authority than the loose 
statements of reckless partisans. We heartily commend the 
book to the attention of all those who either care for the honour 
of English statesmen in the past, or who have been affected in 
the present controversy by the argument that her independence 
was in 1801 filched from Ireland by the influence of English gold 
poured into the lap of traitors. 


We may notice that Dr. Ingram has happily accepted Mr. 
Gladstone’s reference to Lord Stanhope’s authority by putting 
on his title-page a quotation showing decisively that Lord 
Stanhope was absolutely convinced that the accusations against 
Pitt and Castlereagh were malignant slanders. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—@——— 

Politicians and public writers in England should not overlook a 
high-class American magazine to which there is not quite an equiva- 
lent here. This is the Political Science Quarterly, which is edited by 
the Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College—the London 
publisher is Mr. Frowde, of the Oxford University Press—whose 
mission it is to give, in the form of signed articles, the results 
of scientific investigation in politics, economics, and public law. It 
is admirably edited and arranged, and although the writers have the 
political problems of the United States mainly in their thoughts, 
there is almost nothing that they say which ought not to be of 
interest here. Thus, of the eight papers that compose the March 
number of this quarterly, at least six might as well have appeared in 
an English as in an American magazine. This is specially true of 
the articles on purely economic questions, such as “ Limits of Com- 
petition” and “Persistence of Competition,’’ by Professor John 
Clark and Mr. Franklin Giddings, both acute and cultivated thinkers. 
Of late, Harrington, of “ Oceana” fame, has attracted a good 
deal of attention in this country ; yet Professor Dwight’s paper 
on him strikes us as remarkably fresh. It was an exceptionally 
happy idea of Mr. Dwight’s to summarise Harrington’s political creed 
in a series of propositiuns, of which the fifteenth may be recommended 
to politicians of the school of Mr. Labouchere :—‘ Public affairs 
must be administered in a broad and liberal spirit. Salaries should 
be commensurate with the service rendered. There should be no 
penny-wise economy. The element of beauty is not to be neglected.” 
English jurists and politicians ought alzo to read an essentially legal 
paper on “ Riel’s Rebellions,” by Dr. Rimbaut. Here is a somewhat 
startling deduction from the decision in Riel’s case :—‘‘ The crime of 
high treason is peculiarly an offence against the sovereign power of 
the State. To vest inthe Colonial Legislature the power to define and 
regulate the trial of treasonable offences may sooner or later lead to 
a conflict between the Colony and the Home Government...... 
The way is left open for Canada to initiate a law to which the Royal 
assent cannot be given without practically severing the bond of 
allegiance uniting Canada to England, and from which the Royal 
assent cannot be withheld without precipitating a serious conflict,— 
perhaps a revolution. Then, indeed, the Riel decision would play an 
important réle.”’ The reviews of books in the Political Science 
Quarterly are remarkably careful. 

The most popular article in the Magazine of Art for May, is a 
historico-gossipy one on “The Royal Academy Banquet.” It is 
interesting and lively, but somewhat spoiled towards the close by a 
slightly spiteful story bearing unfavourably on a certain “ poet- 
inspector.” The best, and at the same time most informative, 
articles are “ Pictures in Enamel” and “ Russian Bronzes.” The place 
of honour in the Magazine of Art is this month given to Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, whose career is appreciatively sketched and illustrated with 
engravings from his best-known works. Mr. Dicksee’s success merits 
such a notice. At the same time, there is no necessity for gushing 
over him, or saying outright that he is “ a direct illustration of ‘ the 
sudden making of splendid names.’ ” 

The Lady’s World has decidedly improved in arrangement, and in 
quality and variety of letter, presssince we noticed the first number, 
although the stories are by no means so good as they ought to be. 
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There is plenty—perhaps too much—about artists and theatrical firat 
nights in the May number, and certain short papers on table decora- 
tion, needlework, and the like are excellent. Fashions are given in 
profusion. The coloured plate representing a yachting-dress is rather 
too pronounced in colour, and the face of its wearer wears too vacuous 
a simper. 

We are sorry to s2e the editor of the Scottish Church, in a note to 
the May number, which closes the fourth volame, saying that the 
measure of the support granted to the magazine by the Church “ has 
hitherto been very stinted.’? This magazine ought to receive more 
generons encouragement, for, while striving to be both instructive and 
entertaining in a general way, it fights courageously and ably for the 
Church of Scotland. We learn from a statistical paper on “ Christian 
Liberality of Scottish Churches,” that the congregational incomes of 
these Churches from all sources stand thus :—Established, £648,000, 
or 233. per member; Free, £358,000, or 2ls. 94. per member; 
United Presbyterian, £187,090, or 203. Gd. per member. 

The Dictionary of Religion. Edited by the Rev. William Benham, 
B.D., F.S.A. (Cassell and Co., Limited.) —This Dictionary of 
Religion professes to be an “encyclopedia of Christian and other 
religious doctrines, denominations, sect, heresies, ecclesiastical 
terms,” &c., and it does contain a vast amount of trustworthy in- 
formation on many topics connected with religion. For tlfose who 
desire only a certain amount of popular knowledge on these topics, 
the work will be very useful. It may be useful to students also, 
inasmuch as it directs them to fuller sources of information. But 
any one at work on any religious subject must soon pass beyond the 
boundaries of this dictionary. The standpoint is that of orthodox 
Christianity, as generally understood by intelligent members of the 
Charch of England. We have read many of the articles, those in 
particular in which we ourselves are interested, afd we have found 
them to be written in a spirit of fairness, The writers have been 
anxious toinform, and not to criticise or dogmatise. They have been 
successful—to take one instance in illustration of the whole—“ in 
fairly setting forth the Nonconformist view of those great questions 
which divide their communions from that of the Church of England.” 
They claim this, and their claim is made good. Altogether, having 
regard to the limits set to the writers, the work is good and useful. 

The English Churchinotker Lands. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker. (Long- 
mans.)—This volume—one of the ‘‘ Epochs of Church History,” edited 
by Canon Creighton—as the work of the Secretary to the 8.P.C.K., 
comes from a well-informed source. Mr. Tucker gives us an historical 
view of the growth of the Anglican communion throughout the world 
—a growth which has been such as to remove from it the reproach of 
isolation and narrow borders—and he states also the conditions of the 
problem which has to be solved in our relations to the evangelisation of 
subject races, There are some excellent remarks on pp. 190 91, on 
the variety of the instruments which are wanted for the carrying on 
of this work. Mr. Tucker writes in relation to India, unquestionably 
the most important province of this work :— 

“So long as the women of India are immured in gloomy zenanas 
and harems, the work of elevating and converting the mothers of 
the next generation must be entrusted to their white sisters; and 
women’s work as teachers, as doctors, as nurses, must be placed in a 
position second only to that of the ordained evangelist. There is 
scope for the work of education; and no teaching can rightly be 
depreciated as secular, if it ba given by one who is himself a Christian. 
There is need of the preacher who will go into the streets and bazaars 
and proclaim the Gospel, and be ready, with gravity and sympathy, 
to argue with the Mahometan or Hindu pundit. There is a boundless 
field for the exercise of the art of healing; and medical missionaries 
of both sexes, and trained Christian nurses, are likely to contribute 
much more to the work in the future than they have in the past. 
The married missionary has it in charge to set forth before the 
heathen the domestic side of Christianity, and a pattern of family 
life; and many a missionary’s wife has done for the work of the 
Divine Master what no priest could have done. Thereis ample room 
for the man who, denying himself the happiness of domestic life, will 
show what is the Christian conception of the asceticism with which 
their own fakeers and monks have made Orientals familiar. Unfor- 
tunately it has not always been remembered that there is no one 
royal method of work, and that all the various methods are but 
parts of a system of which each element will contribute, under God’s 
favour, to the common consummation.’’ 

The History of Berkshire. By Lieutenant-Colonel Cooper King. 
(Elliot Stock.) —This is the latest addition to the “ Popular County 
Histories”? which Mr. E!liot Stock is publishing. The old county 
histories, admirable as they often were, the life-work of some 
enthusiastic antiquary or genealogist, are practically unattainable. 
Even good libraries do not contain anything like a complete collection. 
Hence the value of these compendious and moderate-sized volumes. 
Colonel King, who modestly speaks of his work as “no more than a 
compilation,’’ has at least been careful to consult the available 
authorities. He begins with an account of the geology of the county, 
and its archaic history, i.e, the remains of primeval man that it has 
to show. Its British inhabitants, the Roman occupation, and the 
Saxon conqnest, are successively dealt with. Two chapters are devoted 
to its military history, an important matter, especially as regards the 





Se 
War of the Parliament, when Berkshire was one of the chief battle. 
fields, the two parties, as represented by the strongholds of 
Abingdon and Oxford, coming sharply into contact. In the ecclesi. 
astical history, too, there is something noteworthy, for the county 
boasted two of the greatest monasteries of England, Abiagdon 
and Readivg. There were minor houses also of more or lesg 
note. Of one of them, Poghley (variously spelt in sixteen other 
ways), we have a curious instance of how these houses accumulated 
property. It was by buying what we may call reversions. A man who 
had probably scarcely enough to live on made over his property to 
the house on cundition of being supported during his lifetime. So 
Lambert of Farringdon and Matilda in 1242 made over all they had 
to the Prior of the Augustinians of Poghley, in return for a stipulated 
amount of provisions, &s., while their only son was received as a monk, 
It was very likely an immediate loss to the House, bat it brought in a 
handsome gain in the end. This chapter on “ Monastic and Ecclesiastica} 
Life” is perhaps the most interesting in the book. Here isa strange 
story of that beautiful building which every traveller by the Thames 
must have noticed, Bisham Abbey. The Abbey lands came into the 
possession of the Hobys. One of them, wife and widow of Sir Thomas, 
is said to have beaten her son William to death because he could not 
write without makiog blots; and her ghost is said to haunt one of the 
bedrooms, where she is seen perpetually trying to wash her hand. 
Twenty years ago, some copy-books of Elizabeth’s time were discovered 
between the joists of the floor, and one of them was covered with blots, 
just such a book as the unlucky young Hoby may have written. 
Colonel King’s limits do not permit him to write after the fashion of 
the old county histories, but he gives us plenty of interesting reading, 

Chemistry of the Sun. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Mr. Lockyer gives us first a short account of the work 
done by early investigators in spectrum analysis, Kepler, Newton, 
and Wollaston, the last of whom may be considered to have founded 
the science. Fraunhofer, who came next, invented gratings, or, what 
was nearly equivalent to them, parallel wires; with him the spectro- 
scope assumed a definite form. Brewster and Herschel’s researches 
on absorption spectra showed the way to those who, like Forbes, had 
almost grasped the matter, but stopped short at localisation of pheno. 
mena. Becquerel and Draper’s photographs of the solar spectrum 
drew the notice of men of science to an aid whose power and accuracy, 
superior, indeed, as it was to human instruments, no one could impeach. 
Foucault and Stokes bring to an end the purely historical portion of the 
volame. Angstrém actually publishes what Stokes had only thought. 
The maps of the solar spectram prepared by Angstriém, Thalen, 
and Kirchoff are compared, and the behaviour of lines, inversions, 
&c., commented on. The details of the sun’s surface, spots, facu’s, 
and prominences occupy nearly the whole of the remainder of the 
volume, with their line-maps and comparisons. Their origin, periods, 
and the connection between their limits and their progressive increase 
and decrease are theoretically discussed. The record of the countless 
observations made with the greatest care and with the strictest im- 
partiality, necessary, as Mr. Lockyer says, before ‘ honest patient 
work ”’ could be done, are beyond all praise. The beautiful researches 
of Dr. Huggins on the spectra of the stars, and the patient observa- 
tions of Tacchini, have their reward in the gratitude which all men 
of science accord to such unselfish workers. Oae cannot help admiring 
the pertinacity and labour with which the elimination of impurities 
in metallic spectra was pursued, and how willingly, when the theory 
was seen to be untenable, it was allowed to collapse. The vast 
amount of research on iron-lines alone, the many maps and tables 
carefully compiled, show with what regard for truth and with what 
equanimity Mr. Lockyer and his fellow-workers build and destroy 
their hypotheses. The marvellous rapidity of change, and the speed 
with which currents move, as evinced by contorted lines, will 
astonish those unaware of the gigantic scale on which solar 
physics are conducted. The maps are indeed beautiful; without 
them the book would lose much in value and attractiveness. We 
particularly note those of spectra at different temperatures; the 
maps of sun-spot observations, and their comparison with promi- 
nences; the charts of iron-lines, and the fac-similes of various 
spectra, especially the beautiful rhythm in the spectrum of Alpha 
Lyra. As to Mr. Lockyer’s treatment of the subject, it is eminently 
just and impartial; the theories raised by some, the objections raised 
by others, coming as they do from men who have earned a place in 
the front rank, receive a full and fair comparison. Considering the 
deceptive nature of many phenomena, and the confusion which many 
apparently contradictory facts give rise to, Mr. Lockyer seems to 
have obtained a powerful grasp of the subject. 

Fancy Pigeons. By James C. Lyell. (L. Upcott Gill.) —This is a 
third edition of a work which has received approval from a consider- 
able number of interested readers. The special feature of the new issae 
is that coloured pictures of the principal varieties have been added. 
This is a point of no small importance in all manuals of this kind, 
addirg as it does so much to the utility as well as to the appearance 
of the work. The coloured illustrations number fifteen, and are well 
executed. 
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The Gospel of St. John. A Verbatim Translation by F. A. Paley, 
MA. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Paley makes his trans- 
lation from the Vatican MS., and gives the notable variations of 
the Sinaitic and the Beza codices. He adds, too, various illustrative 
As a contribution to Biblical criticism the work has unques- 
tionable value. Mr. Paley has, as he says, “ devoted his whole life to 
the study of Greek,” and has done this to such good purpose, that he 
stands very high among the scholars of Europe. The student, then, 
will do well to consult this version. To readers not students— 
readers, that is, who have devotion in view—it will be less welcome. 
Bat it would not be fair to blame it for missing an object which it 
qas not intended to reach. 

Macazines AND Serta Pcstications.—We have received the 
following for May :—Part 7 of the History of Lancaster.—The English 
Illustrated Magazine.—Part 12 of Leech’s Pictures from Punch.—The 
Classical Review.—The Churchman.—The Month.—The Ewpositor. 
—The Contemporary Pulpit.—The Congregational Review.—The 
Homilist.—The Christian Reformer.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The 
Scottish Church.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—Belgravia.—The 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—Harper’s Magazine.—The Century.—Time. 
Chambers’s Journal.—Temple Bar Magazine.—All the Year Round.— 
—Lippincott’s Magazine.—The Argosy.—The Hour-Glass.—London 
Society.—The Century Guild Hobby-Horse.—Walford’s Antiquarian. 
—Science Gossip.—The Hospital.—Good Words.—The Quiver.— 
Cassell’s Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—St. 
Nicholas.—Harper’s Young People.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The 
Indian Magazine.—The China Review.—Le Follet. 


notes. 
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—— 
An Unknown Country, by Autor of ‘John Halifax,” roy 8vo...(Macmillan) 7/6 
Beecher (ff. W.), Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit, er 8vo............... (Burnet) 2/6 
Bithell (R.), Agnostic Prob'ems, 8V0  ..s.sseeeeeseeseeeeeees (Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
Bishop (H.), Pictorial Architecture of Greece and Italy, 4to........(S.P.C K.) 5/0 
Brandl (A.), 8. T. Coleridge, and the English R »manti« School...... (Murray) 12/0 
Bullen (A. H.), England’s Helicoa, Lyrical & Pastoral Poems (J.C. Nimmo) 10/6 
Bunyan’s “ Holy War,”’ by J. Brown, cr 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 5,0 


Complete Set of Contract Documents for a Country Lodge, imp 8vo...(Spon) 10,0 
Cowboys and Colonels : Across the Prairie, &c., 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 10,6 





Davy (E. M.), Prince of Como, Cr 8V0 weseeeseecsesseeeceessreeeee (J. & R. Maxwell) 6/0 
Dictionary of Philosophy, in the Words of Philosophers, roy 8vo (Dickinson) 12/6 
Dunbar (F. B.), Queen’s Birthday-Book, 32m0_.....,......... (Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Elphinstone (H. W.), On Searches, Law of Julgments, &c.,8v0 (W. Maxwell) 9/0 
Eve (H.W), A Short German Accidence, Cr 8V0.....,..:..ccc0ceeccccceeeeeeeees (Nott) 2/0 
Ger Cia, COORG, CF CUO voia cs ciscccscstsecsccnesecnccevsesncvecensece . (W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Harris (J. R.), Origin of Leicester Code of New Testament (Camb, Univ. Press) 10/6 
Hasluck (P. N.), Watch-Jobber’s Handbook, cr 8v0...........6..000000 (Lockwood) 20 








Joncs (J.), Dishonest Criticism, &., cr 8v0 ....... .. (John Hodges) 3/6 
























Kenyon (E. C.), Albert the Good, l6mo... eeeseeeeseee (Nicholson) 2/0 
King (E.), All Along of Plato, er 8V0 ........)....ceseeceeees (Army & Navy Storez) 4/0 
Marriage of Cupid and Psyche, by W. Adlington, cr 890...............0.000 (Nutt) 3/6 
Meredith (G.), Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life, 12mo..... (Macmillan) 60 
Merson (D.), Heroic Days of the Church, cr 8VO ......06........0.........(Gemmell) 26 
Middleton (R. E.), Triangulations & Measurements at the Forth Bridge(Spon) 30 
Minchin (G. M.). Na‘u:ce Veritas, 12mo. Macmillan) 26 
Moody (D. E.), AG Home, CF SVC ....ccrcescsecssecccscoerseseeee n & Scott) 20 
Money, History of the Ancient Town and Borough of Newbury ...(Parker) 21/0 
Padgham (R.), In Midst of Life we are in Death, er 8vo ...........(C. K. Paul) 5/9 
Pearse (M. G.), Praise: Meditations on Psalm ciii. ......... (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/6 
Phillimore (C, M.), All is Lost Save Honour, er 8vo. a (8.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Procter (R. A.), Chance and Luck, er 8¥0 .........ee000 Longmans) 50 





ver sdeaahenie (Unwin) 21/0 


Pryce (R.), An Evil Spirit, 2 vols. er 8vo 
3vo (C. K, Paul) 15,0 


Rawlinson ((.), Pulpit Commentary : 








iah, Vol. IL, r 


UMNIN RC) IODMCIP TION, BRINE 6. ced vaacensssakscccasauscoconssscavatoesosccee (Macmillan) 3/6 
Bussell (J.), Schools of Great Britain, cr SV .......00..0006 ceceseeeceeceeces (Collins) 3/6 
Smith (S.), Principles and Practice of Surgery, 8vo.. ..(Pentland) 240 
Schmiedeberg (O,), Elements of Pharmacology, 8V0............+6 (Pentland) 9/0 
Society of Engineers’ Transactions for 1836, 8vo ..... s.ee..(Spon) 12/6 


(Parker) 3/0 


St. Cyril: Fiv» Lectures on Mysteries, by H. D. Romestein, we 
ry (S. Low) 25/0 


Storer (F. H.), Agriculture in Some of its Relations with Chem 






Swan (A. 8.), Jack’s Year of Trial, Cr 8VO ..ccse.seccocescossesessseseesecees (Nelson) 20 
Tomlinson (C.), Essays Old and New, er 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 4/6 
Torr (C.), Rhodes in Modern Times, 80 ...ccc.ccceeceeeeeeee (Camb. Univ. Pres:) 890 
Trollope (H. M.), My Own Love-Story, 2 vols. er 8vo_ ...... (Chapman & Hall) 120 
Tuer (A. W.), The First Year of a Silken Reign, 8vo ............(Field & Tuer) 6/0 
Walker (J.), Sheep and Lamb, cr 8V0 ....ccccscessssssessecesseecsceesceeseeees (Simvkin) 1/6 
Winckel (F.), Diseases of Women, Cr 870 ....sccseseesecseesceseecssceesenees (Pentland) 15/0 
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Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
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Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany nee A Oe aiacs OW Siac 07 8 
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to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.O. 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Urgam, AnD Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 


Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s; Illustrated C atalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


“ ii ‘al) 
13 “LIBERTY” SILKS and CASHMERES 
LI B E R TY for the SPRING SEASON. 
“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
ART FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, MUSLINS, 
and CURTAINS. 
| ALL NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 
F A BR | Cc S COLOURINGS. 
. PatTERNS Post-FREE, 
New Parrerss Post-FReE. £ Ghothon Howe: } REGENT STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
| Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G, 
SM EDLEY’S i TENNANT, M.B. 
=| Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &,. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108.9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH COMPANY, 
VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

Cheapest house in the world for Watches and Jewellery. Diamonds and Pearl 
goods of every kind, Watches of every construction, Gold Goods of every descrip- 
tion, Silver Goods of every make, Flectro-Plate of every design. 

Let_every reader of this send for our beautiful New Illustrate 
Catalogue, containing 1,000 unsoli ited Testimonials, and over 1,000 tine 
Copper-Plate Engravings of Watches, Jewellery, aud Electro-Plate, sent gratis and 
post-free on application to auy part of the world, 

Why give the fabulous prices charged by retail dealers when you can get s. d. 
Gentlemen’s Fine Silver, flat erystal class, h-avy-cased superior movements 25 0 
Ladies’ Fine Silver, handsomely engraved, flat crystal glas:,do. movements 25 0 
Ladies’ very heavy-cased Gold Levers, in exquisitely chased cases, highly- 

finished extra-jewelled movements, 703; Gent.’s do., engine-turned cases 80 0 
Gent.’s Silver Keyless Levers, 603; Do., with hunting cases ... aad in @ 
Geut.’s Fine Gold Keyless Lever. strong heavy cases, 1003; Do., hunting cases 140 0 
Ladies’ very heavy Keyless, in 18-carat gold cases a + eae ... 1000 

Cheques, drafts, or P.O.O. must be made payable to the Company’s Manager, 
Mr. A. PERCY, on receipt of which any Watch will be registered post-free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, and for 2s 6d per Watch extra, to any part of 
tue Postal World. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, Londor,. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 4 

“Ts it not intolerable that in London, the wealthisst and most powerful c'ty of 
the world, we are provided with drinking-water which is, according to the best 
authority, chronically and disgustingly pollated, and may at any moment become 
a source of danger? To drink a pure natural mineral water is the alternative of 
safety.”’—British Medical Journal, January 22nd, 1887. 

“ Apollinaris Water, by its absolute purity, affords complete 
guarantee against the dangers of zymotic disease incidental to 
ordinary drinking-water.’—Sanitary Record. 

BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 
O U R | Browning’s axis-ent pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
| polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S. | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
| pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Full particulars of 
| Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
and testimonials, post-free, 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 


** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””"—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

* Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists, 
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LENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 
Highlands),—Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE HOUSE, Park Crescent. 

—F. BOND, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 

PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention paid to Modern Languages. 

French taught by a resident French Governess.—For terms and particulars, 
apply as above. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Miss MINNA WAGNER, 
Villa Friedberg, 7 Neuberg, Wiesbaden, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES for education. English, French, and German 
conversation, and highest educational advantages. Professors attend. Home 
comforts, Healthy climate. Villa with private park on high ground. Excellent 
references.—For particulars, apply as above. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, FIFTY STUDENTS will be 
ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Kstablished by Royal Charter, 1845, for the Professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with list of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. i 

There is a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 24th, 1887, 

AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
PrEsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

The object of this College is to enable Students at the earliest practicable age, 
and at a moderate cost, to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), inclading all necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, are 
£84 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
under the Management of the Rev. WALTER EARLE. 

The whole Establishment of YARLET, boys and masters, has REMOVED to 
BILTON GRANGE, near Rugby. 

Light, dry soil, with good south aspect; 175 acres of land ; three miles from 
Rugby Station. Large number of fine class-rooms and dormitories, Chapel 
adjoining the house ; hospital conveniently situated in the grounds, Gymnasium, 
laboratory, workshop, large playing-grounds, fives-courts, tennis-courts ; 
thorough good general accommodation for boys. Terms, £105 per annum. 

The School is preparatory for all the Public Schools, 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. WALTER EARLE. 

TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15), JULY 2\st.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will BEGIN 

on JUNE 1l4th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
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NN ES LE Y HO UU US! UR, 
Residence for Lady Students and Christian Workers, 
186 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 

Managed by a Committee of Wesleyan Ladies, but unsectarian. 
moderate.—Apply to the Lady Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON. 
ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There will be an ELEC- 

TION in JULY, 1887, to FOUR EXHIBITIONS for Sons of Officers. 
Candidates mnst be under 14 and over 12 on June 18th, 1887. The Examination 
will begin on June 30th. There will also be an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1887, 
to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must be under 14 and over 12 
on June lst, 1887. The Examination will begin on October 20th.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham. 


Brece CASTLE, TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
Seconp Master—Reyv. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 

The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 

In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 

NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE—MAY, 1887. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £15a year, together 
with FOUR COUNCIL NOMINATIONS (giving immediate admission), will be 
COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined 
to candidates not yet members of the School; the rest are open to members of 
the School and others without distinction. Two will be offered for proficiency 
in Mathematics. Age of candidates from 11 to 16.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, The College, Marlborough. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—ONE 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP of £45, and at least FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum, open to all boys under 14 on January Ist, 
1887, and tenable in the first instance for three years, will be offered for competi- 
tion on JULY 7th and stb.—For further particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE will 
be COMPETED for in JULY.—For particulars, address the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of 
£50, one of £30, one of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1887.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 
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OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, LONDON 
The SEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING of tho present SESSION will yp 
HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, 1887, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES be 
Ear a Was ns? ante reyes aoa 
itants of the Tower Hamlets (Sc ivisi i “4 
and Occupations,” by CHARLES Booru, AN oot Board Division), their Condition 





HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held at EXETER HALL, STRAND (the Lower Hall 

on FRIDAY, May 20th, 1887, at 3 p.m. Chairman, the Right Mon, and Ri 43 
Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. Speakers :—The Right Hon. the Earpet 
Carnarvon; Professor Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S.; Most Rev. Bishop . 
Sydney, D.D., D.C.L.; Rev. Hugh Price-Hughes, M.A.; Rev. Sir Emilius ia 
(Bayley), Bt., B.D.; Rev. T. B, Stevenson, D.D., LL.B.—C. LLOYD ENGST RGM? 
> 





ont So Birest, Steet Woe” Secretaries. No tickets required, Offices, 13 
LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 


redecorated ; newly furnished ; ornamental grounds; five acres ; ei, 
: : fara tt ; es ; eight lawn- 
Pe pray large swimming-bath ; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 





HE BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limiteg 
Established 1841. 
Hrap OrricE—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.0, 
Capital rie £800,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000, 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000, 
DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT ISSUED. 
BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS MADE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED for FIXED PERIODS. One year, 4 per cent, : two 
or three years, 44 per cent. W. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


OoLD PARI S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mount 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, . tai 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 
6. Le Pont an Change—Second State, 
7. Rue des Chantres, 
8. St. Etienne du Mont, 





1. Le Stryge. 

2. La Morgue. 

3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 

4, La Galerie de Notre Dame. | 9, Le Petit Pont. 

5. Le Pont au Change, 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie, 


Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. Sis 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leicu Hont. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainshorough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print» 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





7"; 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap soe’er it brings. 


| oie “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 
(A pure Vegetable Extract.) 
SIMPLE, NATURAL, and CERTAIN, 
HEPATIC (LIVER) STIMULANT. 
Occasionally a desirable adjunct to 
ENO’S “* FRUIT SALT.” 
As a LAXATIVE, STOMACHIO, ee NERVE, BILE, or LIVER 
- ’ 
It will be found invaluable for creating and sustaining a natural action of the 
Stomach, Bowels, and Biliary Secretions, &c. 


EALTH is a DUTY.—EXPERIENTIA DOCET! 

“To J. GC, Eno.— Dear Sir,—Permit me to express the pleasure I feel in 
testifying to the great benefits consequent on the use of your ‘ Vegetable Moto.” 
They perform their work ‘Silently as the twilight comes when the day is done,’ 
and the patient is much astonished to find his bilious attack has completely fled 
before the onslaught of the ‘ Moto.’ Its action is so easy that nothing I have 
tried comes up to it. I have exhibited it, and always with the same good effect, to a 
great many people engaged by the same firm where I am employed, and whenever 
they feel out of sorts they come unhesitatingly to me for a couple of ‘ Motos.’ 
Children of both sexes take it without the least shuddering. A distinct advantage 
is gained if the ‘ Moto’ is taken with a small dose (say, in half-a-tumbler of water) 
of Eno’s Fruit Salt,—I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, ExreRIENTIA DOCET. 


April 12th, 1887." 
GENTLE and CORRECTIVE ACTION. 


“ My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an 
action on the bowels, but the general effect of your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is happier 
in more ways than one; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, and in 
some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them 
always at hand.—Yours, N. B.C. Strand, W.O., September 13th, 1886.” 


REVENTION.—Disobey, ye who will, but ye who disobey 
must suffer; this law is as certain in its operation as the lawof gravitation. 
With each Bottle of VEGETABLE MOTO is given a 16-page pamphlet on the 
prevention of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists, Price 1s 14d; by post, 1s 3d. 
Prepared only at 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, 8.E. 
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ATED SOCIETY of 
eee OR A THORS. 





PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. Lord TENNYSON, D.C.L. 


CHANGE of ADDRESS. 
3 of the Soc’ety are now at 4 PORTUGAL 
giant. LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, where all 
ommunications may be addressed, and where full 
Soformation may be obtained as to the work and aims 
iety. 4 

gfe te 7 EARNESTLY requested to sign no 
reements and to part with no rights without first 

communicating with the Secretaries. 

‘Authors are strongly recommended to reply to no 
advertisements from so-called Literary Societ'es and 
others soliciting MSS. for publication without taking 
the advice of the Secretaries. 

y order, 
A. GALT. ROSS, Hon. Sec, 
JAS. STANLEY LITTLE, Executive Sec. 

4 Portugal Street, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

The FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Members will be HELD in the 
READING-ROOM on FRIDAY, May 20th, at 3 p.m., 
the Right Hon, the EARL of DERBY, K.G., in the 
Chair. ROBERT HARRISON, 
Secretary and Librarian, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir EB. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY, 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern "Laeretane, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance-fee, or 
£2 with entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
rice 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
ogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 








Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-ap Capital ..cccrcessecccccscscece . £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 930. 





ase 80, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TRLEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at4 per cent. per annum, from date of Ceposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
particulars of which will be furnished on applica- 
tion. The limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887. 





HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
fully subscribed. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 
Lothbury, E.C, 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 43 per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anv 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMIN STER, 8.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


| The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 
DIreEcTors, 
CuatrmMaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Derouty-Cuairman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 
The ARCHDEAOCON of BATH. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon, HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. 
The DEAN of EXETER. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 


Puysic1an—Dr., STONE. 


Total Funds ‘ 
Total Annual Income 


“se 


Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, “is86 " 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. 


Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 

Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
| Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
| Rey. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
| The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
| Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 

Rey. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 

The DEAN of YORK. 


AcTtvuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 


ww. ~£3,378,123 
a 357,427 
< wee 486,000 
Economy of Management; no 


Absolute Security. 2. 


Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 


4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 


5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 


Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 


amongst the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 











cm —with full Profits. = 
| AGE, | &a a. | 
| 25 | 2 18 
30 | 23 3 4 } 
| 85 2610 0 
40 31 1 8 
| 45 | 36 3 4 

50 4313 4 





Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,090. 
Reduced Premium under Special Cond itions.~ 


AGE, £ s. d. 
25 1661 8 
3 18 10 10 
35 21 42 
40 | 2417 6 
45 | 23819 2 
50 | 3419 2 


Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &., may ba 


obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s Gd each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 


Gd each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


BeEAND & Cos OWN SAUCE, 


OUPS, PRESERVEDPROVISIONS 
an 
porren MEATS. Also, 


Ess2xce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





r[WRILESOUP,andJ RL1X.endote 


ata, for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


A CCIDENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Income =“ “a ia pon £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


CHAIRMAN HARVIE M, FARQUHAR, Esq. 








West-Enp OFrrice— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orricke—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
p RRR Be BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 51st, 1884. 














THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER. 


ee GOLD MEDAL, NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION, 

*This very compact and beautiful machine” (Times) has the perfection of 
alignment, the eise and speed of manipulation, and elegance of work hitherto 
quite unattainable. Weight only 15 1b. ; key-board of 92 characters, writing 70 to 
100 words per minute. Price 20 guineas, May be seen in operation at 325a 
High Holborn, W.C, ; 74 Cornhill, E.C.; and stand at Column ©, No, 45, American 
Exhibition, 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


PSTAIES and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 














NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. 
eritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had, Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 





Nuda , 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS are the best, the 
cheapest, and the most popular remedies. At all seasons and under all 
circumstances they may be used with safety and with the certairty of doing good. 
Eruptions, rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, ulcerations, and 
burns are presently benefited and ultimately cured by these healing, southing, and 
purifying medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upon the abdomen checks all 
tendency to irritation of the bowels, and averts dysentery and other disorders of 
the intestines. Pimples, blotches, inflammations of the skin, muscular pains, 


neuralgic affections, and enlarged glands can be effectively overcome by using 
Holloway's remedies according to the “ instructions”? accompanying each packet. 
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MR. HERBE ’ 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, “= 
LIMITED, 7 DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION, 
30 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET; mrLRST, PRINCIPLES. — Seventh 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 





NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, from £1 1s per annum. 
Country Subscriptions, from £2 2s per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost 
of carriage and obtaining a constant supply of the best books. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


. Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books added to the Library, 
postage free to any address. 





C HEA P BOO K §S. 


Lists of Books at greatly reduced prices are published every month, and will be sent 
postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BAG. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





USE 





post-free on 
EXTRACT 
Avenue, London, 


application to the 
i OF MEAT, 


LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
COM PANY’S 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
y 
LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE E SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S | A 4 Coustitations, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 





Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


PRINCI 
Thousand, maring of BIOLOGY. Fourth 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 


Fourth Thousand, 2 vols., 36s. 





PRINCIPLES f 
Vol. I. Third Edition, als SOCIOLOGE. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, 


Second Thousand, 7s, 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, 


Second Thousand, 12s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITU. 
TIONS. Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The DATA of ETHICS. 
Thousand, 8s. 


Fourth 





OTHER WORKS. 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library 
Edition (the Ninth), 8vo, 103 6d. 


EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand, 6s, 
Also, Cheap Edition, Twelfth Thousand, 2s 6d, 


A ESSAYS. 2 vols. Fourth Thousand, 
Se 








ESSAYS 


Thousand, 8s, 


The MAN versus the STATE. In 
cloth, Second Thousand, 2s 61, Also, Cheap Edition, 
Seventh Thousand, ls, 


The FACTORS of ORGANIC EVO. 
LUTION. Reprinted, with Additions, from the 
Nineteenth Century. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


(Third Series). Third 








WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, Edinburgh. 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883 ; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or = — 
rand, 





London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
London, W.C. 





FURNISH ON 


ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 

—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 

ments. This simple and economical system commends 

itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 

tory method. No registration or publicity of any 

kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manufac- 

turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces- 

sary. Full particulars post-free. Personal applica- 
tions solicited. 

Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool St., E.C. 


RY’S 
F URE 


‘eee ENTRATED 
cyeree- 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as @ 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cas. A. 
CamERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, asi H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, ke. 
Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health und Disease,” post- 
free, contains s' ations to those suffer rom 
defective vision, BRANOHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
8t., Birmingbam ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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Nos setae 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The GOLDEN HOPE: a Romance 


of the Deep. By W. CLark RussEtt, Author of 
“The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’”’ &c. 3 vols. 


AGREAT PLATONIC FRIEND - 


SHIP. By W. Dutton Burrard. 3 vols, 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna 
Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,’ We Two,” &c. 
Second Edition, 3 vols, 


From HEATHER HILLS. By 


Mrs. J. HartLeEY PERKS. 2 vols. 


A DATELESS BARGAIN. By 
Cc. L. Preis, Author of “Lady Lovelace,” 
“Judith Wynue,” &c. 3 vols. 


DRIVEN BEFORE the STORM. 
By GERTRUDE ForDE, Author of ‘In the Old 
Palazzo,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


BEFORE VISITING 
BUFFALO BILL’S 
WILD WEST sHOw, 


READ 


COWBOYS AND COLONELS: 


A NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ACROSS THE 
PRAIRIE, AND OVER THE BLACK HILLS 
OF DAKOTA. 


Giving full particulars of Life in the Far West. 


With additional Notes not contained in the original 
Edition, 


Sixteen Illustrations, cloth, price 103 6d, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 


THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH, 


AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Six Sermons by GEORGE BULSTRODE, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich, and Honorary 
Canon of Ely Cathedral. 

DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO., Cambridge ; 
GEO. BELL and SONS, London; and of all Booksellers. 

Also, by the Same Author. 
1, PROPOSALS for RE-SETTLEMENT of 
CHURCH QUESTION. 
2, TITHE and PEASANT PROPRIETOR. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; 
PAWSEY and HAYES, Ipswich. 





the 


Twentieth Elition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &e. 

London: G. Mitcnent and Co., Red Lion Conrt, 


— Street; and Simpkin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
‘ourt. 





J ust published, 8v0, cloth, price 6. 
GNOSTIC PROBLEMS: being an 
Examination of Some Questions of the Deepest 
Interest as viewed from an Agnostic Standpoint. By 
RicuarpD Br ueEt, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
WitLiaMs and Noraare, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P §8’°S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 
NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Just ready, a NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘“‘SYRIAN STONE LORE.” 


ALTAIC HIEROGLYPHS AND HITTITE 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


By CLAUDE CONDER, R.E. 
Published for the Committee of ‘The Palestine Exploration Fund.’ 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s, 


Captain ConpEr, in the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement” of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April, 1887, says that 
he desires in this volume “ to restore the known sounds of the symbols to the language to which they belong, 
to show that this was the Hittite language, and to put into the hands of specialists the key which will enable 
them to make final and complete translations of the text.” 


NEW NOVELS 





NOW READY. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ POLICY and PASSION.” 


Miss JACOBSEN’S CHANCE: a Story of 


Australian Life. By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, Author of “ Affinities,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 








**A very pretty story.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


The HEIR without a HERITAGE. By Miss 


Farrrax Byrrne, Author of “A Fair Country Maid,” &. In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 


NEXT-of-KIN WANTED. By M. B. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of “‘ Kitty,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &c, In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
** *Next-of-Kin Wanted’ is very graceful, very dainty, very artistic as a whole, and very careful in elabora- 
tion of detail.””—Spectator. 


“The novel about which all London is talking.”—TIllustrated London News. 


Miss BAYLE’S ROMANCE: a Story of To-day. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** A pleasant enough résumé of gleanings from Monaco and Mentone, spiced, very likely, to a select few by 
their ability to perceive real identity under the guise of these mock individualities. For the rest, it will be a 
collection of pictures, accurate and clever, of the society and scenery of the sunny South.’’—Dai'y Telegraph. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 








Just published, demy 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE of Dean COLET, Founder of St. Paul’s 


School. By the Rev. J. H. Lupron, M.A., Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. With an Appendix of some of his English Writings, and a fac-simile Portrait 
taken from the Engraving in Holland’s Herodlogia. 





Just published, with 4 Maps illustrating St. Paul’s Journeys, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


The ACTS of the HOLY APOSTLES. With 


Notes Critical and Practical. By Rev. M. F. Sap.er, Prebendary of Wells. 





NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Second Part. 


Sketches of Berlin Life. By Jutius StinpE. Translated from the Forty-second German Edition by L. 
Dora ScuMItTz, 


A Cheap Edition of “The Buchholz Family,’’ First Part, prico 2s, mvy be hal at the Bookstalls, 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


BENEDICTUS. By the Author of “Estelle,” &c. 


** * Benedictus,’ by the author of ‘ Estelle,’ will prove attractive to all readers in love wi th noble thought 
and graceful fancy.”’—Atheneum, 

** A ‘story’ we have called it...... Of plot we may almost say there is nothing......Bat where we get such 
studies, figures so delicately drawn, and life so skilfully described, we do not want plot.’’—Spectator, 

“ There is some pretty and graceful writing in these two volumes,’’—Standard. 





Printed at the Chiswick Press, on Hand-made Paper. 


POEMS.— NELLY DALE—CHILDREN. 


Tuomas Woo.tner, R.A., Author of “ Silenus,”’ ‘‘ Tiresias,” &c, Feap, 8vo, sewed, 1s, 


By 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 


BRYAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 


DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks, By 
R. E. Graves, of the British Museum, and WALTER ARMSTRONG, 

Vol. I, (A—K), imperial 8vo, buckram, 31s 6d; or in Six Parts, each 5s. 

Vol. II. First Two Parts, Part VII. (LAA to MAZ) and Part VIII. (MAZ to PAR), 5s each. 


Tllustrated, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


PEARLS and PEARLING LIFE. By Edwin W. 


Streeter, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Precious Stones and Gems,” “ Great Diamonds of the World,” “ Gold : 
its Legal Regulations and Standards.” 














London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 
ST. PETERSBURG and LONDON, in the 


Years 1852-1864. Reminiscences of Count CHARLES FREDERICK VITZTHUM 
von EcxksToept, late Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James's, Edited, 
with a Preface, by Henry REEvE, C.B., D.C.L. Translated by Epwarp 
FarrFax Taytor 2 vols. 8vo, 303. 

“Count Vitzthum’s page is crowded with Emperors, Kings, an’ statesmen, and 
it may help to give us some idea of the fascinating charm of politics to those who 
play the game.”’—Daily News. 

in the 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W.E.H.Lecxy. Vols. V. and VI. 8vo, 36s. 

*,* These Volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the 
History of Ireland from 1782 to 17£3. 


The FAMILY of BROCAS of BEAURE- 


PAIRE and ROCHE COURT, Hants.: Hereditary Masters of the Royal 
Buckhonnds. With some account of the English Rule in Aquitaine. By 
Montacu Burrows, Captain R.N., M.A., F.S.A., Chichele Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. With 20 Illustrations of Monu- 
ments, Brasses, Seals, &c., royal 8vo, half-bound, with gilt top, 42s. 

“It was, we believe, the excellent Major Fendennis who said that of really old 
families there were only about a dozen, or at most a score, left in England, but 
even that severe genealogist would probably have admitted the Brocases of 
Beaurepaire to the select circle...... Professor Burrows has done his work in a 
truly admirable manner. His writing is removed alike from sensationalism and 
from dullness...... History, it will be seen, is at least as interesting as romance, 
apart from the advantage of being true.’”’-—Times. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the EIGHT- 


EENTH CENTURY. By Cuartes J. Apsry, Rector of Checkendon ; and 
Joun H. Overton, Rector of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln, New Edition, 
Revised and Abridged, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The PROBLEM of EVIL: an Introduction 


to the Practical Sc‘ences, By DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of “A 
System of Psychology.’’ 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THROUGH the FIELDS with LINNZUS. 


A Chapter in Swedish History. By Mrs. Firorence Cappy, Author of 
“* Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc,” &. With 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 16s. 

** A delightful, sympathetic, and altogether charmingly written life of the im- 
mortal naturalist. We have read the book through with real pleasure, and 
henceforth Linnzus will be to us a personal friend—not a literary or scientific 
abstraction.” —Hardwicke’s Science Gossip. 


SOCIAL ARROWS. By Lord Brabazon. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, ls, boards; 5s, cloth. 

ConTENTS :—Open Spaces—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men, Women, 
and Children—Over-Population: its Evils and Remedies—The Cause of the Over- 
worked Shop-Assistant—Some Social Wants of Lundon—The Duty of the Church 
in respect to Recreation and Literature—The Need of National, Industrial, and 
Technical Training—An Appeal to Men of Leisure—An Appeal to Men of Wealth. 


ENTREES i la MODE. By Mrs. De Salis, 


Author of * Sayourics 4 la Mode.”? Crown 8yo, Is 6d. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. 


River Hace@arp, Author of ** King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘ Jess,” &c. With 
Fac-similes of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas, and of the various uncial 
Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early-Eng'ish Inscriptions thereon inscribed, 
Fifth Edition (Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Thousand). crown 8vo, 63. 


HE. By the Authors of “It,” ‘King 


Solomon’s Wives,’”’ “‘ Bess,” &c. Feap. Svo, 1s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





SIR E. W. WATKIN, BART., ON “CANADA 
AND THE STATES.’’ 





ON WEDNESDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 540 pp., cloth gilt, 73 61. 


CANADA AND THE STATES: 
Recollections, 1851-1886. 


By Sir E. W. WATKIN, Bart, M.P. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


NEW EDITIONS. ' 
SOUTH KENSINGTON FREEHAND 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


Produced under the direct superintendence of E. J. POYNTER, R.A., and sanc- 
tioned by the Committee of Council on Education. With Instructions and 
Diagrams attached to the Examples, in order to simplify the work of both Teacher 

and Pupil, Each book contains fine Cartridge Paper for Drawing on. 


Elementary Design ........ 








POYNTER’S 


peda busbeusanwapnnvann 2 books, price 4d each, 
First Grade, Ornament.... .» 6 books, price 4d each, 

First Grade, Plants ......... .. 6 books, price 4d each, 

Second Grade .s..s.ssccrssssessesesseereserreee 4 BOOKS, price 1s each. 

** The choice of subjects is admirable ; there is not an ugly drawing in th ‘a 
=—Pall Mall Gazette, anit ” 7 














$$ 


MR. LIST, 


MURRAY’S 





SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, and the 
one os eee” on Beast, pauee of ENGLISH 
niversity of Prague. n Englis ition b ady E sf 
the Author. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12, © SX® rushes 


LETTERS from a MOURNING CITY. Naples during the 
Antumn of 1834. By Axe Muntue. Translated by MAuDE VaLénte 

With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There are few books of the season that we could have spared i - 
fantastic pilgrimage across the terrible stage of the South as itexists,"—dthenn tts 


A NEW and POPULAR EDITION of 
Lord BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS, 1830-1852. Including 


‘Home Letters”? and “Correspondence with his Sister,’’ with iti 
Letters and Notes. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 23, F Additional 


WHY ENGLAND MAINTAINS the UNION. A Popular 


Rendering of ‘‘ England’s Case against Home-rule.”’ By Profes 
Dicey, Prepared by “©. E. 8.” Feap. 8yo, ls. ili 


The GREAT SILVER RIVER: Notes of a Few Monthy 


Residence in Buenos Ayres, By Sir Horace Rumpoup, Bart., K.C.M.G 
British Minister at Atheus. With Illustrations, 8yo. LNext week. . 


Dean HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY: a Manual of 
Reference for Clergymen and Students, A New Ejlition, thoroughly 
Revised, and in great part Rewritten. Edited by Watrer Hook, M.A, and 
W. R. W. StepHens, M.A. Medium 8yo, 2ls. , 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The Italian Schools, 

Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally Edited by the late Sir Cuartgg 

L. EastiakeE, R.A. A New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in great part 

Rewritten, so as to incorporate the Results of all tha most recent Discoveries 

By Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.O.B. With nearly 200 Illustrations, 2 vols, 

crown 8yo, 30s. mn 

**Sir Henry Layard has made so many alterations that evenas comp red with 

the edition of 1874, it is now practically a new book. The volumes are what they 

retendto be. In them a very complete and thorough account of Italian painting 
is presented in a very complete and portable form.’’—Times. 


The MINISTRY of FINE ART to the HAPPINESS of 
LIFE. By T. Gambier Parry, M.A. Revised Edition, with Index, 8yo, 14s, 
ConTENTS :—Purpose and Practice of Fine Art—Ministry of Fine Art to Common 
Life and to Spiritual Life—Ministry of Colour to Sculpture and Architecture~ 
History of Mosaic, Ancient and Christian—Art and Artists of Glass Painting, 
Ancient and Me@ixval—Adornment of Sacred Buildings—Art in Archwology— 
Builders and Buildings of the Cathedral at Glouce ter. 


The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ to KAMSCHATRA and 
NEW GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa and Liu-kiu and various Islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. H. Guintemarp, M.D. With Maps 
and 150 Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 423. 


Some VERDICTS of HISTORY REVIEWED. By 
WILLIAM STEBBING, late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. S8vo, 12s, 

Contents :—1. Patriot or Adventurer, Anthony Ashley Cooper—2. Tro Poet 
Politicians, Abraham Cowley and Matthew Prior—3. Two Leaders of Society and 
of Opposition, Henry St. John and William Pulteney—4. A Plea for the Highteenth 
Century—5. An American Revolutionist and an English Radical, Benjamin 
Franklin and William Cobbett—6. Puritan and Cavalier England Transplanted. 
New England—Virginia. 


The HAYWARD LETTERS. Being a Selection from the 
Correspondence of the late A. Hayward, Q.0.,1834 to 1884. With an Account 
of his Early Life. Edited by Henry E, Caruisie. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. Suggestions for a Practical 
Policy of “ Ireland for the Irish.’”” By Rosert Dennis. Crown 8vo, 63, 
ConTENTs :—Depression and its Causes—Corn and other Food Crops—Live and 
Dead Meat—The Butter Trade—The Fisheries—Plants used in Mannfactures— 
Mines and Quarries—Timber and Peat—Textile and Leather Trades—Pottery, 
Glass, Metal Working, &c.—Paper and Flour Mills—A Group of Minor Trades— 
Cottage Industries—Land Improvement, &c. 


SELECTIONS from the PAPERS of the TWINING 
FAMILY. Being a Seqnel to the “ Recreations of a Country Clergyman of 
the Eighteenth Century.’ Edited by Ricuarp Twinina@. Crown 8vo, 93. 


The RISE of the BRITISH POWER in the EAST. By the 


late Hon, MounTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. Being a Continuation of his History 
of India in the Hindoo and Mahommedan Periods. Edited by Sir Epward 
CoLEBROOKE, Bart. With Maps, 8vo, 163, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The EPIC of HADES.” 


SONGS OF BRITAIN. 
By LEWIS MORRIS. 


“The tales from Wild Wales are told with spirit and charm of local colour... 
In his treatment of subjects already free of Parnassus, the writer has a happy way 
of hitting off charming pictures and felicitous modes of expression.’ —Athenwum. 

“ More poetic quality than he has ever before shown. His verse is richer, fuller, 
and more melodious; his feeling for his subject is well-nigh perfect. Mr. Mort's 
has here cut his highest niche as a poet.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ DEMOS.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
Tale. 


T H Y RZ A: a 
By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘‘ Demos,”’ ‘‘Isabel Clarendon,” &c. 


‘SA very good story indeed.”—Athenvum. 
“«Thyrza’ is a really exquisite figure, as pathetic a creation as can well be 
imagined.”’—Morning Post, “4 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and 0O., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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uESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
LIST. 


HAIFA: Life in Modern Palestine, By 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “The Land of Gilead,” ‘ Piccadilly,” 


« Altiora Peto,” &c. ; 
«Mr, Oliphant possesses such unrivalled powers of observation, and such a 
way of conveying to the public the information which he collects, that it 
happy t needless to say his letters are excellent of their kind...... It is no easy 
Z = ora write a book upon Palestine which shall at the same time avoid techni- 
mat od and a repetition of what has frequently been said before. Mr. Oliphant 
— only succee.ted in Going this, but he has given to his readers a series of 
Lar bi which have all the freshness derived from having been written on the 
panne and offer much that is new to the most ardent student of the literature 

be Palestine.” —Athene um. ; 
« The numerous chapters dealing with the social and religious life of the Druses, 
heir traditional customs, their village feuds, and their great festiva's, are simply 
. vandad with novel and interesting information, conveyed in the simplest, and at 
the same time most telling and graphic style...... Mr. Oliphant has never written 

anything more readable than ‘ Haifa,’ ’”’—Manchester Examiner. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; 


or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. In 1 vol, post octavo. [Neat week, 











Next week will be published. 


A LOST EPIC, and other Poems. 


Witiram Canton. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


By 





LIFE of AGNES STRICKLAND. By her 


Sister. With Portrait engraved on Steel, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 

“Must come as a welcome memorial of an old friend to many.’’—Spectator. 

“ Penned by a sister’s sympathetic hand, this record of one of the most gifted 
Englishwomen of the century is singularly well conceived and executed...... This 
bright, amusing volume is most agreeable reading, its pretty, prim, maidenly tone 
being wonderfully piquant.”—Whitehalt Review. 





Th’s day is published. 


FREE-TRADE: an Inquiry into the Nature 


of its Operation. By Ricuarp GiLL. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 








RUSSIAN SECRET SOCIETIES, 


In the NAME of the TZAR. A Novel. 


By J. Betrorp Dayne. Crown vo, 63. 

“There is not a page of the whole novel that is not freshly and vigorously 
written. There is a light and playful humour in many of the passages most 
delightful. The plot of the story is a good one, and the mystery in it is resolutely 
kept to the end of the book.’’—Scotsman. 

“A work of exceptional power and interest...... We rarely come across a novel 
so well worth reading.”—North British Daily Mail. 

“This is a very powerful novel, and none the less welcome that it is condensed 
into one volume. It is full of plot and mystery, and is the work of a new author 
who possesses undoubted strength....., The novel is an unqualified success,’’— 
Liverpool Mercury. 

“The original and effective plot, involving daring but not extravagant situa- 
tions, is developed in a masterly and fluent manner, whilst the almost breathless 
interest excited is mainta ned to the last page. ’—Shefield Telegraph, 





A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement 
of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round. With Engraved Plans of 
Grouping in Beds and Borders. By Davip Tyomson, Gardener to his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
brought down to the Present Time, crown 8vo, 53. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I. 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “Mr, Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” “ A Roman Singer,” “ Zoroaster,” 
“A Tale of a Lonoly Paris,’ &. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“That charming story of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s, ‘ Saracinesca,’ will please 
those who love the flavour of a younger world in their romances...... All these 
individualities stand out clearly, elaborated by the hand of a cunning craftsman 
in his art.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“**Saracinesca’ is a very remarkable book, and a great advance upon any of the 
author’s previous work, Everybody will, of course, look for character studies, 
and the search will be amply rewarded...... The scene where the old Prince seconds 
Giovanni in his duel with Del Ferice is excellent among many that are good; for 
there is no lack of striking situations.”—Academy. 


H. 
BABEL. By the Hon. Margaret Collier 


(Madame GaLuett pi CapILHAc), Author of “Our Home by the Adriatic,” 
2 vols, post 8vo, 17s. 

*** Babel’ is in every sense an attractive story. Itscharm, and the remarkable 
fidelity that characterises the author’s delineations of Italian national character, 
Will no doubt be best appreciated by travelled readers......It is a relief to meet 
with a love-story composed on new lines.”’—Morning Post. 

“Tt is written by one whose clear English judgment and sense have been open 
to the engaging traits of character and manners of one of the most interesting 
nations in the world, ‘ Babel,’ however, is not this alone; nor has the author 
subordinated Ler aim of writing a charming story to that of painting a scene in 
a little-known country.’’—Saturday Review. 


III. 
UNDER a DELUSION : a Novel. 


St. Leger. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 





By Joan 





This day is published. 


FREE-TRADE and DEPRESSED TRADE. 


By A. Witutamson, Aut a \. ; _ 
dans putes ; Author of “ Free-trade, so called, Tested by Facts. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





LIMITED EDITIONS 


OF 


STANDARD BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Chapman’s Transla- 
tion. With 24 Magnificent Etchings by Henri Motte, printed in 
Photogravure by Quantin. Demy 4to, cloth, 31s 6d. (Limited 
to 500 Copies.) 


PERE GORIOT. Scenes from Parisian 
Life. By Honoré pe Batzac. With 6 Illustrations by Lynch, 
engraved on Steel by E. Abot. Royal S8vo, boards, 103 6d. 
(Limited to 250 Copies for the United Kingdom.) 


CARMEN. By Prosper Merimee. 


Illustrations by Arcos, engraved by Nargeot. 
morocco, 103 6d. (Limited to 500 Copies.) 


F <a 

Les MISERABLES, By Victor Hugo. With 
nearly 400 Illustrations by De Neuville, Bayard, and others. 
Royal 8vo, cloth boards, 5 vols., £3 33. (Limited to 100 Copies. 
for the United Kingdom.) 


LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON, and the JOURNAL 
of his TOUR to the HEBRIDES. By James Boswett. Edited 
by Professor Henry Mortry, LL.D. With 20 Steel Portraits 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., 6 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
£2 123 6d. (Limited to 500 Copies.) 


The COMPLETE WORKS of WILLIAM 
HICKLING PRESCOTT. With all the Notes by Joun Foster 
Kirk. Printed on hand-made paper, 15 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
£12 123. (Limited to 60 copies for the United Kingdom.) 


LAMIA. By John Keats. With Illustra- 


tive Designs by William Low. A superb 4to, printed on plate 
paper, 12 by 16 inches, and containing 40 Reproductions in Photo- 
gravure from Original Drawings, handsomely bound in padded 
cloth, in box, £3 33. (Limited to 250 Copies.) 


The NOVELS of TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


Printed on hand-made paper, with an Etched Portrait by C. O. 
Murray. Royal 8vo, 6 vols., £3 33. (Limited to 500 Copies.) 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through 
FRANCE and ITALY. By Laurence Srerne. With 12 Full. 
page Illustrations in Photogravure by the Goupil process, and 
220 Sketches from Designs by Maurice Leloir. Imperial 8vo, in 
a portfolio, £2 23. (Limited to 750 Copies.) 


The HISTORY of MANON LESCAUT and 
the CHEVALIER des GRIEUX. By the Abbé Privost. With 
225 Original Illustrations and Borders by Maurice Leloir, and 12 
Page Plates, engraved by Louis Ruet. Folio, half-parchment, 
£2 12861. (Limited to 750 Copies.) 


The HENRY IRVING’ EDITION of 
GOETHE'S FAUST. Illustrated by 6 Etchings by J. P. Laurens. 
Printed on Plate Paper, with Title in Red and Black, an Auto- 
graph Letter of Henry Irving, bound in bright scarlet Satin, gilt 
tops, crown 4to, 15s. (Limited to 500 Copies.) 


SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor Henry Morisey. Printed on the best hand- 
made paper, bound in roxburgh, with silk head-bands, gilt top, 
and with a Steel Portrait of the Author by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A. Medium 8vo, 63. (Limited to 500 Copies.) 


The ESSAYS of COUNSELS, CIVIL and 
MORAL, of FRANCIS BACON. With an Introduction by 
Professor Henry Mortry. Printed on the best hand-made 
paper, bound in roxburgh, with silk head-bands, gilt top, medium 
8vo, price 6s. (Limited to 500 Copies.) 


LONDON, GLASGOW, and NEW YORK. 
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Crown 8vo, half- 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. E. L. Curts, Author of “Turning Points of Church History,” 
&e. Crown Ag with numerous Woodeuts, cloth boards, 73 6d. 

Book of Re‘erence for Clergymen and Students, i | 


LIFE of con MAJESTY the QUEEN. With Sketches 
of the Royal Family. A Jubilee Memoir. Copiously Illustrated, feap, 4to, 
paper boards, 1s ; cloth boards, 2: 61, 

| Deals with the Chief Events sand the niet on of the Empire during her 

esty’s Re 

The LIFE of QUEEN VICTORIA. Illustrated, fcap. 
4to, paper cover, ld. 

PORTRAIT of the QUEEN. Bosutitelly printed in 

a 


Colours, price 6d ; mounted on millboard, 1s ; framed and glazed, 33. 


PORTRAIT of the QUEEN. Smaller size, mounted 


on card, price 4d, 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of EUROPE, 
GREECE and ITALY. By the Rev. H. H. Bisnop. Oblong 4to, with 
numerous Engravings, c'oth boards, 5s. 

[Parallel with ** Pictorial Architecture of the Briti-h Isles. agi | 

DANDELION CLOCKS; and other Tales. By the 
late Mrs. Ewinc, Author of « Jackanapes, ”* &c. With Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne and other Artists, 4to, raper boards, ls, 

The PEACE EGG and a CHRISTMAS MUMMING 
PLAY. By the late Mrs, Ewina, Author of “ Jackanapes.” Illustrated by 
Gorden Browne. 4to, paper boards, ls. 





LARGE Es ae CARTOONS ILLUSTRATING nein 4 CHURCH 
STORY.—Each 1s 4d; mounted on canvas, each 2: 


GREGORY and the ENGLISH SLAVES, A. D. 589. 
ST. pAUGUSTINE before KING ETHELBERT, 





NEW SERIES of PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS 
(Patented), presenting each country as if in actual relief, and thus affording 
an accurate picture of the configuration of the Earth’s Surface. Scotland, 
19in. by 14in, No.1. Names of Places and Rivers left Me be filled in by 
Scholars, 6d. 2. With Rivers and Names of Places, 9.1. With Names of 
Places and with County Divisions in Colours, 1:, Togland and Wales, Scot- 
land, and Europe, same size and price. 


SERMONS for the PEOPLE. Vol. V. Sermons for 
Trinity Sunday to Eighth Sunday after Trinity. By Various Authors. Post 
8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 1s 


A POPULAR HISTORY of the ANCIENT BRITISH 
CHURCH. With Special Re’erence to the Church in Wales. By E. 
NEWELL, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boars, 2s 6d. 

[A lucid Book on a Department of History hitherto much neglected.] 


OUR BIRD ALLIES. By Theodore Wood, Esq., 
Author of “Our Insect Allies,’’ &. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 
cloth boards, 23 6d. 

MAN and his HANDIWORKE. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woon, Author of ‘Lane and Field,” &. Large post 8vo, with about 400 
Illustrations, cloth boards, 103 6d. 

NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, 
F.E.S., Author of “Our Insect Allies,” &c. Large post 8vo, with numerous 
Woodcuts, cloth boards, 5s. b . 

OUR ISLAND CONTINENT. A Naturalist’s Holi- 
day in Australia. By J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., F.G.8., Author of ‘* Mpuntain 
and Moor.” Feap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s 64. 

EARLY BRITAIN (New Volume). 

POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences 
upon the History of England from the Accession of Henry III. to the Revolua- 
tion of 1688, By Henry G. Hewett. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 33. 

NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Feap. 
8vo, AN Map, cloth boards, 2s 61. 

ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, 
Rector = Wrington, Somerset. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., 
B.A, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 

“Tf any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general view of our 
Anglo-Saxon language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better than study this 
careful and conscientious epitome of those subjects.’’—Spectator, 

CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 
8vo, with 2 Maps, cloth boards, 3s, 

** Much instruction will be found in a small compass.”—Daily Chronicle. 
SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York 


PowELL. [In preparation. 





EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 
[The object of this Series is to bring readers face to face with the sources of 
Early European History, and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp 
of the subject than can be had from second-hand compilations. | 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 43. 
ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. 


“Its literary merits are very considerable.’’— Scotsman, 


ENGLAND. By J ames Gairdner, Author of *‘ The 
Life and Reign of Richard III.’ 
“The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to 
the stock of historic manuals,’”’—Atheneum, 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A., Univ. Gallic., 
Assistant-Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &. 
* Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.””—Guardian, 
*,* Others in preparation. 





The LIKENESS of CHRIST. Being an Inquiry into 
the Verisimilitude of the received Likeness of our Blessed Lord. By the late 
Tuomas Heapuy. Edited by Wyxe Bar iss, F.S.A. With several I!lustra- 
trations printed in gold and colours, small 4to, cloth boards, 63, 

PARABLES of our LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 


CHRIST (The), With Pictures by Sir Jonn Everett Mittars, R.A. Letter- 
press printed in black and red on fine paper, 4to, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 
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London : 3 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORTE’S PLACE, S.W. 
and 135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON, 


LIMMER’S HOTEL, 


CONDUIT STREET 








LONDON, W. 








The following are amongst the BANQUETS to be 
held at LIMMER’S HOTEL during the 


present Season :— 


May 16.—29th Regiment. 


19.—Oxford Medical Graduates’ Club. 

21.—4th (East Surrey) Regiment. 

23.—d3rd Regiment. 

24.—12th Lancers (His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge). 

24.—19th Hussars. 

25.—4th Hussars. 


26.—17th Lancers (His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge). 


26.—5th Fusiliers. 

26.—The Wilts Regiment. 
27.—74th Highlanders. 
27.—Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
30.—5th Dragoon Guards. 


June 1.—3rdand 4th Battalions, Royal Sussex 


Regiment. 
2.—85th (The King’s Light Infantry). 
3.—4/th Regiment. 
3.—The Black Watch. 
6.—The Queen’s. 
7.—36th Regiment. 
8.—Slst Regiment. 
8.—91st Highlanders, 
9.—8th (The King’s). 
10.—11th Hussars. 
10.—52nd Light Infantry. 
14 —The Cornish Club. 
16.—7th Hussar:. 4 
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